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can be moved with a real-sorrow in remembrance of his 
sacrifice. They are apt to hold themselves superior to 
such sentiment, which they call sentimentalism. But 
an uncultured and ignorant serving-woman who sobbed 
as she read the story of the crucifixion had a wiser mind 
than theirs. And the most learned commentator could 
not better her insight: ‘Our poor Saviour! How he 
suffered! And no one understood him.” 


J 


ONE reason why more people do not respond to the 
calls for sacrifice on behalf of others is that they see so 
much false and insincere sacrifice, and because the real 
nature and aim of sacrifice are not put clearly before 
them. If sacrifice were what is oftenest implied in the 
talk about it, all the world would be making itself mis- 
erable in self-denial, and the more wretched and unhappy 
people were the more saints there would be. The truth 
is that the only excuse for sacrifice is that it should pro- 
duce happiness, and that the virtue which is enjoyable 
is a great deal more worth praising and producing than 
that which is painful. Apologizing for good times is a 
hindrance to righteousness. If sacrificing does not make 
things pleasanter, and gradually give way to other occa- 
sions for it, then sacrificing is a mistake. The virtue is 
not in the suffering, but in the production of joy. 


2s 


THE season of graduations and commencements comes 
round with its youthful triumphs and sophomoric truisms, 
and its parental prides and fond expectations. We do 
not like the verging on the sin against the holy spirit 
shown by those who have only a wearied and contemptu- 
ous tone in their comments on the season. ‘They are as 
superficial as the superficiality they ridicule if they see 
no further. If their wisdom were the starting-point of 
each new generation, the old world would soon get 
decrepit. If dulled susceptibilities, averaged estimates, 
used-up enthusiasms, and twelve-o’clock judgments 
were to be passed on to save a next generation the trouble 
of going through its own experience and making its own 
contributions, progress would soon petrify into mere 
record. ‘The parental pride is the feature of the time 
most worth appreciating. ‘The pale little mother, dressed 
in her simple best, and with every line of toil and devotion 
in her face and hands, who, alone, must whisper to the 
stranger, ‘““He is my son,’ when a youth finished his 
commencement part, and added, ‘This country surely 
will not go backward while such men grow up,” was the 
real exhibition and eloquence of the hour. ‘Those who 
have done their part and feel how little it is, and tug in 
their hearts a load of disappointment and regret, and look 
out on the painful inches the world has gained with fore- 
bodings as to the future, need the lesson of the com- 
mencement season far more than those who have its 
lesson preached to them. It is age, not youth, that needs 
to take into its soul the youthfulness of youth, and gladden 
with the reflection, ‘‘ While we decrease they will increase.” 
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Tue children and youths who get their marks, and 
leave school and college with the rank they give them, 
have a disillusion awaiting them when they see how little 
such rank counts afterward. ‘The indifference of the 
man who wants fresh blood in his business to distinctions 
of which college men feel proudest, and the difficulty 
the fresh blood feels in transfusing the vigor it had into 
a new career, give a shock to presumption. A good 
deal has to be learned for which no preparation was 
preparedness, a good deal has to be unlearned which 
tears a little skin with it. The fact pinches, though 
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when it had the shape of elderly advice it seemed loose, 
that the real test of school training is not what happens 
during school or at the end, but what happens afterward. 
Not how one recites but how one talks tells the value of 
an English course, not how one gets through an examina- 
tion paper but how one gets along in a foreign city shows 
where one stands in a language, not what one has got 
out of school training but what one is after he gets out 
of school is the real final test. But everything is not 
disillusionized. Whatever school work puts into brain 
and character, and the aptitudes and mental force it 
trains, will stay by and show what it has done to make 
boys and girls clear and honest men and women, able 
to take their mind into all life’s vicissitudes and make 
it tell and achieve their purpose. In the long run the 
youths who really excel in school and college will excel 
afterward. 
wt 


THE recent General Conference of the Methodist 
Church turned down the request for a modification of 
its discipline in favor of greater freedom with regard to 
card playing, attendance at the theatre, and other 
similar amusements. As a consequence, these rules 
will continue to be broken by many of its members with 
impunity. It is not, we think, the purpose of that body 
to seek to enforce these rules, but rather to have them 
stand as a statement of principle, much as many people 
would have the Prohibition Law stand. The point we 
wish to make is that the largest of all Protestant de- 
nominations is also one of the most rigid with regard to 
rules of conduct. Many who join the church believe 
that indulgence in these amusements may be harmless, 
and act accordingly. Why, then, should they join a 
church which prohibits them, when there are so many 
others which make no such requirements? We put this 
question not to the Methodists, but to the Unitarians. 
There might be much profit to us in an answer that 
should go to the bottom of the matter. 


Profit and Loss. 


A singular case has recently arisen in one of our large 
cities, where the clergyman of a flourishing church, as 
reported, has been forced to resign owing to pressure 
exercised by some of his congregation due to his out- 
spoken reprehension of some of the prevalent sins or 
tendency to sin. ‘These soul-searching discourses have, 
it seems, offended some of the church-members to whom 
he ministered, and who would prefer a pleasanter and more 
soothing application of the truth. i 

As the gentle hints of disapproval of his sermons were 
not taken, it is reported that he was at last told frankly 
that his attacks were too drastic. ‘The audience was 
sensitive and did not relish such strong meat, for they 
were undoubtedly good people, prosperous and happy. 
Why throw a bombshell into the camp? It was intimated 
that a church should be conducted on the principle of a 
grocery-store, not, of course, altogether without honest 
gains and spiritual profit, but with a view to furnishing , 
the goods wanted, and keeping the customers in a pleasant 
frame of mind; for what is a grocery-store without cus- 
tomers, or a church without so-called worshippers? 
The argument is certainly convincing, and there are many 
churches that would find it difficult to gainsay it. oh 

The grocery-store must get, if it would live, into a — 
profitable line of business, where it keeps handsome, - 
clean, nice goods and where every one gets the commodi- 
ties he desires, whether good for his constitution or other- 
wise, and is not forced to buy the things that do not P 
to his appetite. : 2 aa 
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grocery-store idea is an original and interesting 
point of view when applied religiously. The grocer is 
metaphorically the pastor. He must make his shop 
attractive. The show-window is of importance. It is 
needful to have it tastefully arranged to draw the eyes 
of passers-by, and induce them to enter. Handsome and 
imposing, this style of faith must be handed out by a man 
eloquent and attractive, with a fine style of delivery. 
The picture is alluring. But what ages seem to have 
passed since Jonathan Edwards thundered in the old 
Northampton meeting-house on sin and judgment until the 
people clung to the pillars of the sanctuary, fainting from 
the effects of the lurid picture! What would he have said 
to a religion that leaves sin out, and pleases both the just 
and the unjust? This would demand a Mr. Facing-both- 
ways of a remarkable type. It was in this case plainly 
intimated to the incumbent that he should preach to 
please the sinners, or at least so as not to make them 
uncomfortable. If all the sinners were to leave, the 
church would be badly off. ‘The first sermon he preached 
in the church was on judgment, and was nominated by 
one of the prominent members ‘the terrible sernion.” 
This seems to indicate that it may have had some of the 

terrifying quality of Jonathan Edwards’ famous discourse. 
: It is not to be supposed that the members of this church 
¥ are really more sinful than the attendants at other 
f churches. 
+ called Christians, who respect and perhaps love their 
church, and still find scope to indulge their ambitions 
. 


They are doubtless of the ordinary run of so- 


and worldly aims, their taste for amusements and attrac- 
tive social life. Such people do not consider themselves 
sinners in the old acceptation of the term. They feel 
that the old Puritan exactions and inhibitions do not 
apply to them; they have come into a new sense of free- 
dom, into a broader area of thought that looks upon life 
at a different angle. ‘The ‘‘terrible sermon” is no longer 
acceptable even within prison walls. The doctrine of 
total depravity has passed away even in churches where 
it may yet find a place in the creed. ‘The preacher must 
recognize the inherent good in human nature, even where 
it is specked and splashed with evil. It is felt that 
violent denunciation is not the profitable mode of appeal. 

Jonathan Edwards doubtless made a large number 
of neurotic victims and half-crazed melancholiacs—he 
and his school whose descendants are even now feeling 
the evil effects in inherited tendencies destructive to 
both physical and mental health. 

The peculiarity of this case lies in the frankness of the 
church official who dealt so freely and openly with his 
pastor. His method had the merit of sincerity. His 
reference to the grocery-store seems to us rather shocking. 
We are not accustomed to look upon a church in the light 
of a business venture, but there are aspects of it that do 
bear this construction. More and more the church is 


It must have money and influence to carry on its benefi- 
cent schemes. ‘The raising of money becomes a large part 
of its activities, and manifestly this must be recognized. 
_ The outlook is forward into the future,.not reactionary 
and medieval. 

_ The church official was evidently sincere. He did not 
mince words or try to do up a bitter pill in a spoonful of 
He was no hypocrite, but doubtless a successful 
ss I His comparison of the grocery-store 
been more happily chosen—an image some- 

ss in its materiality applied to spiritual 
like conducting the church simply on 
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turning to service, to instruction and communal help.. 
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ministers, or should, to the craving of the religious 
nature, for the bread and water of the higher life such as 
Jesus has defined it. The ideal of a successful church 
based entirely on commercial principles would soon 
reduce it to the status of a club for people who are be- 
nevolent, kind, well-wishing to the poor and destitute, the 
sick and neglected, but entirely devoid of the mystical 
aura which surrounds a true church, and unites the people 
in reverence, awe, and worship. When the day comes 
that the church abandons its great, its holy mission of 
awakening and stimulating the spiritual nature, religion, 
as now understood, will be in a decline, all the elevating 
influences that spirituality feeds through inspiration will 
seek other outlets; the church of the present will have 
performed its mission to give place to other and perhaps 
higher functions. 

There is no danger that the search-light of truth will 
be kept out of the pulpit. The prophets as a race are 
not extinct. The commercial, material spirit has not 
penetrated as far as we sometimes imagine. Denuncia- 
tions directed toward the totally depraved are deemed 
useless, because the world is coming to believe there are 
none such. It is health, not hysteria, that is demanded 
of the teachings of the church. A church we know may 
be slowly dying, though it looks prosperous and flourish- 
ing on the outside. It is like a blooming fruit that has 
a worm at the centre. Such a church shields and protects 
the evils that are secretly eating out its heart. It will 
not allow the probe to enter and do its work. Pathetic 
is the case of a man who feels it his duty to probe deeply 
into the secrets of the human heart and touch the sensitive 
nerve of secret sin and awaken it to pain and aching that 
may bring it regeneration through an awakened con- 
science and yet who finds all surfaces smooth and un- 
responsive to his efforts. It is a holy task, and the world 
is not worthy of such a true apostle. What will it profit 
a church if it gain the world and lose its soul? 


Immortality and—Immortality. 


Memorial Day, Decoration Day, has come and gone. 
The sombre cadences of Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral March”’ and 
the ‘“‘Dead March” from “Saul” have died out, among 
the cypresses, and wreaths and flowers lie withered 
upon the grassy mounds of the churchyard. But the 
profound inquiry of the ancient Arabian poet will not 
pass from the minds and hearts of men; this recent 
day of commemoration only awakened it from slumber: 
“Tf a man die, shall he live again?”’ 

Memorial Day orators have discoursed upon the 
immortality of heroes who have died for their native 
land, and have affirmed eloquently that those who lay 
their mortal lives as a loyal offering upon the altar of 
their country live for evermore in the hearts of their 
grateful countrymen, but listeners, as they disperse to 
their homes and their vocations, have not all been con- 
tent with these periods and panegyrics; they have not 
been heart-satisfied to think of their departed friends, 
beloved husbands and fathers, as merely mystical mem- 
bers of the choir invisible. They have fallen into con- 
jecture, with bowed heads and compressed lips, as to 
whether the whole truth of existence after death has 
been expressed in those eloquent phrases about an “im- 
mortality of fame,” and “the enduring and eternal mem- 
ories of grateful hearts.’’ Do those knightly souls who 
gave up their lives on Southern battlefields still live, as 
conscious personalities, somehow and somewhere? If 
they have not thus survived the dissolution of their 
corporeal bodies, then for them, and for us who loved 
them, the vaunted “immortality” of many Memorial 
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Day addresses is but a ghastly mockery. The joyous 
young girl, Pippa, in the poem, sang, “ God’s in his heaven; 
all’s well with the world”; but men and women, who. have 
loved and lost, need to ‘know that not only is God in 
his heaven, but that dear ones who have passed from 
earth are also with God, in his heaven; only then is 
‘all well with the world.” 

Such a craving as this arises out of the best elements 
that are in man. It is the unselfishness of love, pushing 
forward into the unfathomed depths and longing to 
shelter and serve dear ones still, after the ministrations 
of earth have been broken asunder. This is not like 
the selfish longing of the man who has gathered unto 
himself the riches and the prizes of this earthly life, and 
then casts greedy eyes upon the gold and the pearls of 
the heavenly city. This forward look and this deathless 
desire are an expression of qualities which ennoble a 
human being. ‘The pragmatic test of validity is strongly 
urged by many to-day; and, when other tests fail, this 
one has much to recommend it. Apply it to our faith 
in immortality, and you see that life is enlarged and 
strengthened by it. A man may renounce this hope, 
but his stoical act shrinks and hardens him. Further, 
the higher the type of man, the more he desires con- 
tinuance beyond the grave; and again, the higher the 
mood in which he reflects upon this problem, the more 
confident does he feel that his expectation will be realized. 
No single line of reasoning, either for or against personal 
conscious immortality, is convincing to a broad, deep 
nature. Out of all his faculties, from the sum total of 
all his perceptions, does a man reach his conclusions in 
this field. 

Man resembles the lower mammals in many respects; 
in many other respects he differs from them, and in no 
respect does he more differ than in the forward look of 
his nature. ‘The horse and the dog, companions of man, 
live slightly in the past, chiefly in the present, and hardly 
at all in the future; but man, by the antenne of his 
spirit, is forever feeling after the things that are to be. 
He ‘‘looks before and after,” but mainly he looks before; 
and this inherent bent of his mind is the soil out of which 
pushes the flowering plant of the immortal hope and faith. 
In truth, the problem of immortality cannot so much be 
illumined by the methods of geometry, with a Q. E. D. 
at the end, as by the illustration of the plant. You 
note the growth of the plant through the,summer; you 
study its processes of nutrition and efflorescence; and, 
as the chill winds of October nip it and wither its beauty, 
you exclaim, hastily, ‘All is over, the end has come.” 
Suddenly you discover a bud, wrapped in its silken 
mystery, and, straightway, you yield to its silent prophecy, 
and you exclaim, “The end is not yet; that bud means 
another summer and a continued life.” 

Yet we must not lightly estimate the awfulness of 
death. Usually, when it comes, it beats down the most 
vital Christian faith, for a moment, into silence and 
impotence. The man or woman who tries, at such a 
time, to force himself into cheerfulness, is sinning against 
nature. Some people have attempted, at times, be- 
cause of a theory, to arrange a ‘“‘cheerful funeral service.”’ 
Such a service is a hollow mockery, when the grief is 
realand deep. ‘Trust and faith may attend, in sombre 
robes, but cheerfulness, that winged creature of the 
sunshine, can be present only as an enchained captive. 

‘The cause of this soul-subjugation is not, necessarily, 
that death means the end of all, but that it is a gigantic 
intruding force; and whenever you stand in the presence 
of such a force, you are subdued to silence and awe. 
When the thunderbolt crashes down through the forest, 
a rod away from you, you are silenced, even though the 
danger is past. When fierce flames sweep upward, like 
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the greedy tentacles. of a colossal cuttlefish, over a 
towering warehouse, the very power of the holocaust 
subdues all spectators. So when death comes; it hushes 
us by its resistless power. As soldiers have been thrown 
to the ground by the rush of a cannon-ball hurtling by, 
so when death has come and gone, though still alive, we 
are prostrated by its exhibition of resistless power. Our 
awed souls pay tribute to a power greater than them- 
selves. But this argues nothing for or against im- 
mortality. 

In many ways, rational as we may think ourselves, we 
build daily upon foundations whose sub-foundations we 
have never seen or measured. Again and again we 
transcend the bounds of logical processes and the limits 
of past experiences. Obedient to these same imperious 
affirmatives of our divine nature, we also move, in our 
conjecturing, in our forward questing, from the confines 
of earth toward the fair fields of heaven. Our thought 
pushes out from this terrestrial side toward that other 
unseen side, as a cantilever bridge pushes out from shore 
over the seething, threatening flood of a turbulent river. 
Dare we not believe that those myriad minds, on that 
farther shore, are at least as active and eager as are we, 
and, in view of the wonders revealed by the physical 
sciences, during the past half-century, may we not cherish 
the faith that the great cantilever arm of human search- 
ing, pushed forth from this side, shall meet, sometime, 
an arm pushed forth from that other side, and a mighty 
arch of recognition and reunion shall span the dark 
flood of separation,. and thus death be robbed of much 
of its terror, because stripped of much of its mystery? 

B. G. 


Current Topics. 


THE nomination of Charles Evans Hughes to the 
Presidency by the Republican Convention at Chicago 
last week, and of ‘Theodore Roosevelt for the same 
office by the Progressive party, seemed to confront the 
opposition to President Wilson with the prospect of a 
cleavage of counsels and of votes. Mr. Roosevelt, who 
had exerted himself during the simultaneous sessions of 
the two conventions to bring about an agreement on a 
common ticket by the Republicans and the Progressives, 
indicated his unwillingness to perpetuate the cleavage. 
It appeared probable that, in declining to accept the 
nomination tendered him by the Progressives, Mr. 
Roosevelt was seeking ways and means to square the 
feelings and demands of the so-called Bull Moose with 
the purposes and pledges enunciated by Mr. Hughes in 
his message of acceptance. Mr. Hughes’s resignation 
from the bench of the United States Supreme Court 
followed without delay the vote of the convention which 
nominated him on the.third ballot and made the nomi- 


nation unanimous, with Charles W. Fairbanks as his - 


running mate. 
ws 


THERE was a keen realization among Republican 
leaders after the two conventions had done their work, 
that the injection of a third ticket into the campaign 
would detract materially from the size of the Republican 


vote and would contribute to the uncertainty of the 


Republican prospects for victory. Some of the Pro- 
gressive leaders, like George W. Perkins, set themselves 


to the task of adjusting the differences between the ; 


Republican and the Progressive parties and bring 
about united action at the polls next November. Th 
appeared to be a chance that the Progressive tic 
would be withdrawn and that a eg gas! “wo 


— ; 
the rank and file of the Progressives, however, a 
strong opposition to such a plan of fusion was evident, 
both during the proceedings at Chicago and for the 
first two days after the close of the convention. As 
these lines are written, the issue depended very largely 
upon the action which Mr. Roosevelt might take either 
for or against a union of Progressive and Republican 
forces for the campaign. 


} OnE of the most notable circumstances about Mr. 
; Hughes’s nomination is suggested by the fact that, up 
; to the time when the convention had actually selected 
* him as the Republican standard-bearer, he had not 
made a single public utterance that showed that he was 
interested in the strong movement which was under 


way in many parts of the country to bring about his. 


nomination. A week before the convention the asso- 

ciate justice, in response to declarations by politicians 
purporting to be working in his interest, announced that 
7 he had not authorized anybody to speak for him and 
: that he had nothing to say. In his message of accep- 
] tance, Mr. Hughes pledged himself to an adequate policy 
of industrial and military preparedness, and referred in 
a the following terms to the issue presented by the allega- 
4 tion of divided allegiance in America on the lines of 
racial sympathies or antipathies: “I stand for an Ameri- 
ri canism which knows no ulterior purpose; for a patriotism 
which is single and complete. Whether native or nat- 

uralized, of whatever race or creed, we have but one 

country and we do not for an instant tolerate any divi- 

sion of allegiance.” 

wt 
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a THE outstanding development in the war operations 
q for the week was the tremendous offensive which the 
{ Russians were successfully launching against Austria- 
4 Hungary. Last Monday, after a drive of which the 
3 energy recalled the German offensive against the Rus- 
a, sians last year, the Czar’s forces had succeeded in beat- 
. ing the Austrians back about thirty miles on a one hun- 
dred-mile front, from the Pripet marshes to the Rouma- 
nian frontier. The Austrian defenders, who up to the 
beginning of June had proved a match for their adversa- 
ries, seemed unable to offer effective resistance to the 
“new wave of invasion. Up to Monday it was reported 
from Petrograd that the Russians had captured more 
than 100,000 men, with many guns of all descriptions. 
Lutsk, one of the Volhynian triangle of fortifications, 
was in Russian hands, and Gen. Alexis A. Brussiloff, 
the Russian commander, had taken Dubno, another 
point in the same strategic combination. The imme- 
diate objective of the movement appeared to be Lemberg, 
the capital of Galicia. 
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THE success of the Russian offensive began to exert 
an immediate effect upon the Austrian operations on 
the Italian front. The War Office at Rome announced 
last Monday that the Italian army had begun offensive 

erations in the Tyrol, having successfully checked the 
1 advance. It was evident that the Austrian 
al Staff was withdrawing large numbers of troops 
Italian region of operations for use in an attempt 
the Russian movement in Galicia and Buko- 
2 new accessions of troops, however, seemed 
ect upon the momentum of the Russian 

|. ‘The diversion created by the Rus- 
moment of political danger in Italy. 
ntiment had been greatly aroused within 

light by the military successes of the 
along the Italian border. There 
‘mand that Italy’s allies do some- 
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thing without delay to lighten the pressure on the Italian 
lines. The diversion came promptly. Nevertheless, 
political events in Italy reached a climax at the end of 
last week. 

& 


THE anti-Salandra sentiment in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties at Rome found expression last Saturday in a vote 
against the Government on a question involving supplies 
for the Ministry of the Interior, of which Premier Salandra 
held the portfolio. The resignation of the Cabinet 
followed without delay, and the King called the leaders 
of the various parties into conference with a view to 
the formation of a coalition cabinet. Although the 
adverse vote in the Chamber was hastened by the grow- 
ing resentment against the Cabinet because of the failure 
of the campaign against Austria, the ultimate cause of 
the Government’s defeat was the economic distress which 
has come upon Italy as a result of the war. ‘The crisis, 
however, did not indicate any desire on the part of the 
Italian people as a whole to discontinue the war, it was 
explained at Rome. On the contrary, the event was 
represented as an emphatic demonstration of a deter- 
mination to press the operations with united energies 
for the redemption of what the Italian press has been 
designating for generations as ‘‘Unredeemed Italy.” 
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THE strategic meaning of the Russian advance in the 
Allies’ plan of campaign as a whole was not convincingly 
apparent at the beginning of the week. It had been 
predicted at Rome at the beginning of the Russian 
offensive that the French and British forces on the west 
front would soon begin an attack upon the Germans in 
an attempt to launch a general offensive all along the 
lines of contact in Europe. There appeared to be no 
visible signs of such a movement on the part of the 
Entente armies in France and Flanders. Instead, the 
Germans were continuing their insistent attrition against 
the defenders of Verdun as well as against the British 
forces in the region of Hooge and Ypres. ‘The tragic 
death of Earl Kitchener, who was drowned with several 
members of his staff when the British cruiser Hampshire 
struck a mine and went down off the Orkneys on June 5, 
did not affect the military activities of Britain, whether 
in the United Kingdom or on the adjacent continent. 
Gen. William Roberts Robertson, chief of staff under 
Kitchener, was spoken of as the probable successor of 
the hero of Omdurman and of the South African War. 


Brevities. 


The strict regulations against evening lighting in 
England lead to some singular occurrences. A woman 
was fined at Woking recently, although she protested 
that the light had been switched on by the small child 
who climbed out of bed to get the teddy bear. 


In these days of absorption in European news and 
political unrest at. home, it is difficult for teachers of 
study classes either in literature or art to command 
the response that they received in days before this 
calamity of war. The arrest of legitimate interests 
gradually becomes evident in various unexpected ways. 


The expression of early New England religion was by 
no means all in going to church. It meant morning and 
evening prayers, blessings asked at the table, faithful 
learning of the catechism, much reading of the Bible. 
For a time people lost something when the pendulum 
swung away from such formal expression and they began 
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to respect freedom in religious observances, but there are 
signs that outspoken natural religious feeling is finding a 
place again in family life. 


Must churches take vacations? Ministers need them, 
and large parts of the congregation go away, but wouldn’t 
it pay churches to hold services for others besides their 
regular congregations? Stores never close in summer. 


There are very few ministers who can do all kinds of 
parish work equally well, and there are just as many kinds 
of work to be done in a little parish as in a big one. How 
would it do to have a parish worker to do some of the work 
the minister is least fitted for? If your parish is small, 
this might make it bigger. : 


Some of the freshest and most inspiring truths were 
clearly stated centuries ago. ‘The world has not grown 
up to them, that is all, and when they are stated anew 
with direct application to to-day by some one who brings 
to them new understanding and appreciation, they come 
to us with the effect of a new discovery. 


If those who are offended by the bill-boards along the 
railroad tracks, which deface the landscape, would make 
a mental note of the objects thus advertised and resolve 
to avoid them as much as possible, it would help to abate 
the nuisance. It is not necessary to forswear absolutely 
the use of articles advertised in that way. Just say to 
yourself, “‘’l'here is something I don’t quite like about this 
brand of goods, or this hotel.’ It will make a difference. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Negroes in Factories. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In one of your admirable editorial paragraphs of May 
25, you refer to the available industrial material that 
we have in the colored people, and you mention the 
manufacture of shoes. Your vision of such a possibility 
is quite amply realized here in New Orleans, where we 
have colored men employed in one of our largest shoe- 
factories, and its superintendent, a Marlboro, Mass., 
man, assures me that they are as reliable, both as ordi- 
nary hands and foremen, as any in the company’s employ- 
ment. 

GEORGE KENT. 

New ORLEANS, LA. 


Wine in the Communion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In a recent Register a writer tells us that “we cannot 
afford to abandon the ministry of the Holy Communion.” 
He says, “‘We, as beings with senses, demand physical 
symbols to enliven our religious memories and aspira- 
tions.” Can that be accepted by Unitarians as con- 
vincing? I, for one, doubt if anything can hinder spiritual 
aspiration more than clinging to physical symbols as 
help. To commune with Jesus of Nazareth by sym- 
bolically eating his body and drinking his blood shows 
that we are still in the dark. Jesus is our leading light, 
and, as Paul says in his second letter to the Corinthians, 
“What commission hath light with darkness?”’ 

The best way to commune with Jesus—and each 
other—is to go hand in hand, doing all the good we can: 
casting devils out of men with kindness, healing the sick 
with cheer, and comforting the poor with brotherliness. 
Can any doubt what Jesus’ feeling would be, knowing his 
followers were doing this in remembrance of him, symbolic 
worship a thing of the past? 
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With the whole civilized world now against the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic drinks, for prohibitory law 
to say “‘except for the use of churches’ seems a terrible 
weight for a Christian to have on his conscience. Who 
can believe that Jesus will be with us in approving the 
use of a drink in our worship of him that is everywhere 
else prohibited as an evil? What communion can 
there be between‘the Christ love and the world’s worst 
enemy? 

As the thought world enlarges and brightens, many 
more will be repelled than attracted by such worship, 
and more will commune with Jesus heart to heart, and 
say with him, “I will drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine, until the kingdom of God shall come,’’ when al- 
coholic drink will tempt no man. 

“Tet the dead bury their dead; but go thou and 
preach the kingdom of God.”’ E. M. B. 

St. Josepn, Mo. 


The Spirit of Calvin Incarnate. 


BY A MINISTER IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


During the last few weeks there has been a good deal 
published in daily and religious papers about the differ- 
ences between the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., and the Presbytery of New York. 
In reality the differences thus indicated are primarily 
differences between parties in the New York Presbytery 
itself. The shade of John Calvin has overshadowed 
John Fox, so that that publisher of the Bible in a great 
variety of languages has been incapacitated for the learn- 
ing of the great lesson which Bible translation and publi- 
cation ought to teach even the most simple. ‘This over- 
shadowing has resulted in the fitting of its subject to 
stand to all who differ from him somewhat as Calvin 
stood to Servetus. In this case we have a multiple Calvin 
pitted against a multiple Servetus; for Dr. Fox does not 
stand alone, but is supported by Dr. S. B. Dunn and 
Elder Park—a trinity in unity into whose hands it feels 
there has been committed for preservation the faith once 
delivered to the saints, and which they believe is known 
to them alone. The differences between these gentlemen 


and the Presbytery, and which, through the effort of ” 


Dr. William McKibben, president of Lane Theological 


Seminary at Cincinnati, and those in his Presbytery 


who were of like mind, have been made general by an 
overture sent to all Presbyteries asking co-operation in 
the effort to air the matter at General Assembly, involve 
the old question of the orthodoxy of the teaching of Union 


Seminary in connection with the theological examination- 


of some of whose students the Foxian party arose. ‘The 
differences arose in this wise. 

On Monday, April 12, 1915, at the regular spring meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of New York, four students from 
Union Seminary were examined, along with three or four 
students from other schools. After the examination had 
been made, the Presbytery voted by a large majority to 
sustain all the examinations. ‘The Union students frankly 
confessed their modern position on Biblical criticism, but 
it would seem that Presbytery saw, as others saw, that 
these men were better equipped, “keener,” and the more 
promising of the group, and that they had a gospel for 
the men of their day in terms which the men of their day 
could comprehend. Notwithstanding this, there arose 


a party of protestants, headed by Dr. John Fox, secretary _ 
of the American Bible Society, who had taken active. 


part in the examination, in a persistent effort to ascert: 

whether or not these young men agreed with their vi 

of every fact and narrative and poem in the Bible. 
ty he 4. 
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nation on the part of members of this group was 
not, in the opinion of the writer, directed toward the 
discovery of the content of the gospel of the candidates, 
nor of their Christian purpose to evangelize the men of 
their communities. The protestants were seemingly 
not so much concerned as to the students’ understanding 
of the religious signification of the passages in question 
as to discover whether they read all as fact, in the same 
way that the examiners read them. ‘The protestants 
drew up a formal paper, in which they cited as their 
reasons for protest the following :— 

“1. The four candidates plainly and repeatedly refused 
to recognize the authority of the Holy Scriptures as finally 
determining their faith. This was shown by what three 
of them said of the historic fact of the Virgin Birth of 
Christ, which they seriously called in question. One of 
: them was not specifically asked as to this point, because 
the Presbytery by a majority vote arrested the examina- 
tion before the protestant could ask him, as he attempted 

to do, the questions concerning which the others had been 

asked. But he had just declared categorically that he 
| did not believe in the existence of a personal devil, and 
, further, without qualification, that he would not teach 
f definitely that there were any souls who would be finally 
1 lost. | 
“Another [named] declared that he found considerable 
| portions of the historical parts of the-Bible which he could 
) not accept, basing his opinion on what he called critical 
grounds. ‘The Virgin Birth, the raising of Lazarus, the 

resurrection of Christ’s body, the appearance of Jehovah 
: to Moses in the burning bush, were among matters thus 
doubted or denied; and he added voluntarily that he held 
such views, to quote his own language as nearly as possible, 
‘which you’ [the questioner] know perfectly well are 
held by Canon Driver, Dr. George Adam Smith, and Dr. 
Francis Brown.” 
| Now it should be kept steadily in mind that this protest 
‘ represents the view of a small and decreasing minority 
in New York Presbytery. In no instance have the 
protestants set forth impartially and really adequately 
the statements of the young men. An answer to the 
protest, prepared by a committee of Presbytery, gives the 
other side and presents it with an accuracy that is at once 
the key to the situation and sufficient answer to the entire 
question. I will cite only a few passages, showing the 
tenor of the answer and the very inadequate presentation 
of the facts made by Dr. Fox. 

“With regard to the interpretation of certain passages 
of Scripture, the candidates did not find themselves able 
to agree in all particulars with the views of the signers of 
the protest. Concerning the Virgin Birth of our Lord, 
they professed their faith in the teaching of the evangelists 
of Christ’s sinlessness and divine origin; but they said 
that while scholars were divided in their interpretations 
of this part of the evangelic narratives they could not 
affirm the historic fact of the Virgin Birth with the same 
 positiveness with which they affirmed the historicity of 
other events in the Gospels; they, however, by no means 
_ denied the historic fact of the Virgin Birth. . . . 

“Concerning the appearance of Jehovah to Moses in 
burning bush, the candidate complained of plainly 
expressed his acceptance of the Scriptural statement that 
od communed with Moses and revealed himself to him; 

point at issue was whether the word ‘saw’ was 
eted literally. It would appear that John 
p basis for their interpretation. 
to the miracles of our Lord, all the candi- 
belief that Jesus could and did work 
he) recognized that critical scholarship 

A n the narratives, and that it has 
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accuracy of some of them than of others, but the candi- 
dates were firm in their faith that the religious message 
of all miracles would remain true for them, whatever 
might be the results of critical investigation.”’ 

At the spring meeting of New York Presbytery this 
year, three Union students were examined, and their 
examination was sustained by Presbytery, with the result 
that the protestant party, consisting now only of Dr. 
Fox, Dr. S. B. Dunn, and Elder Park, made formal pro- 
test, and the first-named again took his pen in hand to 
circularize the ministers of the Presbyterian Church in 
behalf of his view of the Bible. The Virgin Birth, the 
raising of Lazarus, and the resurrection of Christ’s body 
were points on which the candidates could not satisfy 
the protestant. One candidate asserted that the Script- 
ure writers contradicted one another, and the other two 
“could not say whether or not they believed in such 
miraculous narratives of the Old Testament as the 
Pillar of cloud and fire, the Manna, and the like.’’ Dr. 
Fox commented as follows:— 

“All this made it plain that the candidates did not 
consider the statements of the Holy Scriptures, even on 
the most solemn facts of the Gospels, to be sufficiently 
authoritative to determine their faith, but claimed the 
right to set them aside in deference to the judgments of 
“Critical Scholarship.’”’ 

As recently as 1910 General Assembly, in disposing 
of a case carried up from New York Presbytery, cautioned 
the Presbyteries not to license or ordain men ‘“‘who did 
not hold without qualification the very facts and doctrines 
which have thus been again called in question.” 

Any Presbytery which licenses or ordains men who do 
not affirm without qualification absolutely everything 
that the Foxian party and its adherents think General 
Assembly meant to include in the fundamentals, is of 
course disloyal to General Assembly and subject to its 
visitation and discipline. New York Presbytery has 
repeatedly licensed and ordained men who have not been 
acceptable to Dr. Fox and his group, and his pamphleteer- 
ing has brought about the circulation of the overture 
which now seeks to read New York Presbytery out of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. ; 

There are two hundred and ninety-two Presbyteries 
in the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. Out of that number 
only twenty-two overtured Genetal Assembly on New 
York Presbytery and Union Seminary matters. One would 
hardly flatter himself on the success of his propaganda on 
the basis of such a following. ‘The church at large does 
not seem to consider New York Presbytery to be particu- 
larly disloyal, and it certainly does not feel that the attack 
upon Union deserves support. The feeling is growing 
that the movement against Union has ‘‘a monetary and 
not a spiritual’ motive. The question of the relation of 
theological seminaries to the General Assembly has been 
further complicated by the serving of notice upon the 
Assembly by the directors of Auburn Seminary that in 
the future Auburn, following in the footsteps of Union 
in revoking the agreement of 1870, would conduct its 
affairs independently of the control of the church. 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures reported on the 
New York Presbytery matter, that it had unanimously 
adopted its report which it was about to present to the 
Assembly, and the Assembly, without comment or dis- 
cussion, unanimously adopted the committee’s report. 
This report cited the facts in the case and called attention 
of the Presbyteries to the deliverance of General Assembly 
of 1910 in regard to the “essential doctrines”’ of Holy 
Scripture and renewed the Assembly’s mandate to observ- 
ance of this deliverance with full expectation of loyalty, 
directing that when a candidate appears who is not 
found to be clear and positive on any one of the funda- 
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mentals of the faith his licensure is to be deferred until 
such time as in the judgment of Presbytery he has become 
clear. 

So the matter rests where it was at the close of the 
Assembly of 1910. Should New York Presbytery deem 
it proper to license a candidate who did not feel free to 
positively affirm, to the satisfaction of Dr. Fox, his belief 
in the Virgin Birth,—although he might affirm, as the 
deliverance of 1910 requires, that he believes ‘ ‘that Jesus 
Christ was born of the Virgin Mary,”—the whole con- 
troversy would be again opened; for Dr. Fox is a member 
of New York Presbytery, and in all probability, so Dr. 
J. D. Burrell is said to think, ‘‘would not have permitted 
either Luther or Calvin to belong to his church.” 

Opinion is divided. It is thought by some that were 
New York Presbytery to license candidates under the 
same or similar circumstances as it has during the past 
few years, the Presbytery would automatically put itself 
outside the church. Others, and perhaps these are in the 
majority, think that the Presbytery can and will proceed 
as usual. ‘There is little reason to believe that New York 
Presbytery will abandon the advanced and truly protest- 
ant position which it has so steadily maintained. One 
can hardly conceive the possibility of so vast a majority 
as sixty-four to three suddenly coming to the realization 
that for years its method of licensing was wrong, and this 
is made especially inconceivable when we realize that this 
majority is supported by a majority of Presbyteries in 
the ratio of two hundred and seventy-two to twenty-two. 
The action of General Assembly indicated nothing but the 
utter weariness of the commissioners with the endless 
and needless controversy over matters that men might 
just as well see at once are now beyond the control of 
popes, or bishops, or General Assemblies. 


The Boyhood of Edward Everett Hale. 


ABIGAIL CLARK. 


III. 


Not unnaturally, life at school, compared with home 
life, always held a subordinate place, yet Dr. Hale says 
that his entrance at the Latin School made an epoch. 
“In August, 1831, when I was nine years old, I was sent 
to the Boston Latin School and I had to the very full the 
feeling that from that time forth I was a member of the 
Community. I belonged to the Latin School; I was 
therefore one of the People. I remember distinctly the 
satisfaction this gave me when I was sitting with the 
other little boys on the long settee where the new-comers 
were herded together. I think there were fifty of us. 
Thanks to my father’s foresight, I was saved a good 
deal of the grinding drudgery of the first year which con- 
sisted largely in learning long lists of words from the 
atin Grammar. I knew already my penna, pennae; 
regnum, regni; amo, amas, amat. 1 had read two or three 
little Latin books, a Latin translation of ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ among the rest, and could read reasonably well 
in the Latin Reader. 

“When I entered the Latin School I was well up in 
African geography. Papa was always careful to have the 
modern books of travel for us. I knew what was known 
of the source of the Nile and what was not known. I 
was interested in the speculations and efforts to trace the 
course of the Niger. 1 knew all about Mungo Park and 
Clabberton and the rest of the Niger and Nile people. 
It was really an occasion of exultation with us when 
Papa announced that the Landers, if that were their 
name, by what was still called. the Niger, had come out 
upon the ocean. We had the ‘Northern Regions’ which 
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was published after Parry’s voyage. ‘The best part of it 
was an account of Parry’s second voyage, but there was 
a good account of Franklin’s early expeditions to the 
copper mine and an account of a Captain Cochrane, for 
whom we did not care so much,—of his journey to Siberia. 
This book fascinated us. I could have systained a com- 
petitive examination on the Parry and Franklin parts, 
and I think I could now (1905). Indeed, I have never 
lost my interest in those regions. 

“We were left free range, or thought we were, in all 
the books of the hoiuse,—and there were a great many,— 
though we were probably guided more than we thought. 
We were turned loose, literally, on all the English classics, 
coming down far enough to include Scott, whom we knew 
by heart, Byron, Wordsworth,—all the poets, for in- 
stance, of the eighteenth century.” 

It was a family rule that if a prize were offered at school, 
the children should try for it. If they failed, that was 
not so great a matter, but they must faithfully work to 
win it. Edward was usually successful, and there are 
two or three medals and as many books to mark his 
success. The prize translations for Ovid still exist in 
the neatly copied manuscript, tied up with their pink 
and blue ribbons, signed in a clear, neat hand, ‘“ Edward 
E. Hale,” supplemented by a Latin motto, “Quod potui 
perfeci,” or ‘Dum spiro spero,” or something of that sort. 

There are many school themes,—a most formidable 
collection as to subjects: ‘The Evils of Pride,” “The 
Importance of Good Character only with Respect to 
Interest,” ‘‘A Vindication of Classical Literature,” 
“Resignation under Affliction,’ and a great many more, 
—all of them calculated, one would think, to drive the 
last spark of originality and spontaneity from the mind 
and heart of any normal boy. “ Diversions’? must have 
come like water to the parched earth; and Edward says, 
perhaps with conscious irony, “Diversions is a subject 
which all can understand, for every one has enjoyed 
diversions and felt the tedium of the hours which pass 
without its friendly aid. But if all can enjoy themselves 
in some cases, none can in all.... Diversion is not in- 
tended and should not be regarded as the whole business 
of life.” 

Dr. Hale looked back with particular satisfaction to an 
arrangement made by his parents in the spring and sum- 
mer terms of his last two years at the Latin School. 
Under this plan he studied at home three hours every 
day, reporting every morning to the master for half an 
hour before the other boys came in. For the rest of the 
day he was free to do as he liked. He spent much time 
out of doors, enough in the Advertiser printing office to 
become thoroughly familiar with the printer’s trade; 
and “I read aloud to my mother and sisters,—Pope’s 
Homer, and I know not what else; but the important 
thing was that I grew in grace and in knowledge of God 
and man. This is a misquotation, but it expresses the 
three things which, after all is said and done, are not 
taught in schools.” 

This absence from school ods} him the Franklin Medal, 
which he valued because it was the type of highest scholar- 
ship in the Boston schools. However, Mr. Dillaway, the 
master, said he deserved one, and in token gave to him the 
choice of a book, which he received when the other boys 
took their medals. 

Of his school life he says: “I have never pretended to 
speak of enjoying school. It was a thing to be done, and 
so I would do it as well as I could and get it out of the — 
way. I worked up to a decent place in the Latin School, 
but I never had much respect for other a s estimate. 


This sort of indifference to school, that a school w 
incumbrance a good deal in the pale # er Bde 
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vas due, I suppose, principally to the relations 
me and Nathan, so tender and close as they 
. The year before I entered the Latin School, he 
had been taken from that school and sent to the English 
- High. He had the divine faculty of mathematics at its 
_ very best. He took at once to the smattering of science 
they had there and brought to our playroom ‘Scientific 
Dialogues’ and Somebody’s ‘Conversations on Chem- 


He and I met as soon as our schools were over, and, in 
general, he took care of me. I never had to ask a teacher 
anything,—I asked. him. Thanks to his superintending 
and vitalizing spirit in the playroom, we were most fully 
occupied during the hours which were our own. It was 
because he thought it desirable, when he was eight and 
I was four, that we united in the composition of a prize 
ode at the opening of the Tremont Theatre.” 

This particular poetical undertaking was for some 
reason frowned upon by the ruling powers of the house- 
hold; but verse was a perfectly familiar and simple means 
of expression in the Public Informer, and when the time 
came for the close of his course at the Latin School, 
Edward was assigned a part; and he wrote a poem on 
“Fear.” He follows the course of physical and moral 
fear and the part it plays in human life. It is a little 
over-weighted in moral sentiments and rhetoric for a 
modern boy of thirteen, but one illustration brings it 
down to our own time :— 

4 “When the aeronaut attempts the skies, 

: With rapture all around behold him rise. 

} But when they see him hung in air on high, 
‘Is it quite safe?’ with eagerness they cry. 
With anxious eyes they see him boldly soar, 


And when in Squantum Bay his flight is o’er, 
They cannot rest until he finds the shore.” 


He closes :— 
“Ours is the task as manhood’s days draw near 
To rid ourselves of every selfish fear. 
Onward on life’s strong current as we go, 
In doing right we’ll learn no fear to know; 
Make his our pattern, who in virtue strong, 
Fears but his God and that he may do wrong.” 


2 The Magic Circle of the upper study was first broken 
by Edward Webster’s departure for Washington, in the 
autumn of 1833. As recompense there were letters, some 
of them giving interesting glimpses of what Daniel 
Webster’s son saw when he first went to live in Washington. 

“T went to the Senate to-day, after school, and heard 
Mr. Calhoun speak. I did not like him much.” 

Again: “The slaves are better off than I thought they 
were. ‘They enjoy themselves as much as if they were 
free.” 

A little later: ‘‘This is the day that General Jackson 
is to be shot. I have not heard whether he is killed or 
not. One of the letters that he received said (as I sup- 

pose you know) that if he did not restore the deposits 


y to-day, he should not live. I don’t know what the 
resident will say to the Yankees coming here about the 
yosit. We have sharp debates every day in the 
e. Itisso crowded that I can hardly get in the ladies 
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istry.’ ‘Till he died he was pathetically affectionate. 
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risen, if they have I will send you some lucifers.” There 
is to be noted a weakness in punctuation marks, but this 
eres by formality in the address on the outside 
sheet. 

With Nathan’s departure for college in the autumn of 
1834, there was a gap more difficult to fill. However, 
there was always some resource for Dr. Hale, whether 
boy or man, and now the boy went to printing with great 
industry. He illustrated his little books with woodcuts 
of his own making,—not always quite to his own satis- 
faction. ‘Began to cut out a picture of a locomotive 
and train of cars. Elly and Charley came upstairs and 
Alex brought me a beri. I finished my locomotive and 
struck off some copies which were pretty wretched.” 

Fortunately, he enjoyed outdoor life and found as 
much to interest him in the woods and fields as he did in 
the study. He was always passionately fond of swimming, 
and the day when he was first told that he was to go to 
swimming school stood out in his memory as a door which 
opened into a new and most beautiful world. For the 
long country walks the boys set forth with luncheon, 
match boxes, and always a tin box to bring home flowers 
in. From earliest memory to the last day of his life he 
shared his mother’s love of flowers. He remembered 
as a little boy hearing her say that the love of flowers 
was a sixth sense. He understood what she meant and 
it seemed to him a very grand and noble sentiment, and 
so all country walks had the added interest that he was 
expected to bring home specimens to look up and “place,” 
as well as flowers for the vases. Their mother early 
introduced them to the fascination of counting petals 
and stamens and pistils, so they knew at least the rudi- 
ments of the science of botany. Wherever the family 
made a home, there was immediately a garden, big or 
little as circumstances permitted. In one of the early 
boy diaries he writes, one Election Day :— 

“Woke up early and looked to see if it were pleasant 
for ’Lection. Found it was very cloudy and the wind 
south. Lay awake a little longer and heard the rain 
pattering on the skylight. Got up and as soon as I was 
up stuck my head out of window to see if the white iris 
had blossomed. Found it had, and rigged very quick 
to see it.... The iris looked beautifully and smelt like 
orange peel.” 

About this time he began a botanical note-book in 
which he made a record, for several successive years, of 
the date of the first blooming of some of the most familiar 
spring and early summer flowers. 

The danger is that, at this distance of time, this home 
life will seem portentously serious. Probably it was 
serious, and very likely never in his life did Dr. Hale 
know better the value of a minute, for, as he says, they 
had everything to do, or thought they had: “We had 
perpetual motion to discover; we had to make locomotives 
from whalebone, ribbon rollers and spools; we had the 
doll’s school room to furnish, magnetical discoveries to 
make with black sand. ... We had plays to act, scenery 
to paint, parts to learn, to abridge and expand.... We 
had to calculate the weight of air so that our balloons 
should be of the right size. We had naval battles to 
fight in floats on the floor’—and many, many more of 
which he tells. Still it was all play andfun. ‘The mother 
of the household had a sense of humor amounting to 
genius, and there are “the Peterkins” and “ My Double”’ 
to bear witness that her children inherited the divine 
gift. She had a blessed sense of proportion which told 
her when was the time to laugh and when to cry. As 
matter of history, in a life where, as she said, she had 
been “tried more by adversity than by prosperity,’’ she 
laughed more than she cried. 

Boston. 
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The Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


There is a new note in our thought and speech to-day. 
No one of us can fail to hear and heed it. It is not 
merely the note of good cheer, of mutual congratulation 
over the real and prophetic achievements of the year 
that has just closed. It is the note of moral passion, 
of spiritual intensity,—the reply of open minds and 
alert consciences and responsive hearts to the challenge 
of these decisive days. I cannot but believe that this 
means that there really is in our churches that rising tide 
of enthusiasm, that enlarging power of.generous loyalty, 
for which we have so long worked and prayed. I venture 
to hope that it marks a wholesome change in the temper 
and aim of our endeavor, a change in some measure at 
least from the ways of criticism to the ways of creation, 
from the exposing of other people’s errors to the advance- 
ment of the truth, from a rather indolent dislike of the 
wrong to a zealous service of the right. 

No church or fellowship of churches can succeed or 
deserve to succeed in these times of vast unrest and 
reconstruction if its message and spirit are not positive 
and penetrating. ‘The call of the hour is now for en- 
larged vision, more resolute confidence, more of the 
courage of conviction, and then for a constructive, co- 
operative, cumulative endeavor, so large and so com- 
pelling as to arrest attention, to unify all our forces and 
activities, and to stir all our people with new enthusiasm. 
We desire the development of every church into a spirit- 
ual and social force in its own community, with a result- 
ant impact of the life of our united fellowship upon the 
nation which will be a real and potent influence: 

I want in these days to belong not to a merely respect- 
' able, sensible church, but to a church inspirational, a 
church militant, a church whose baptism is not the 
baptism of water, but of fire and the Holy Ghost. The 
besetting sins of our fellowship have been provincialism, 
superficiality, self-complacency, the lack of discipline, 
the disunion of our forces, the dissipation of our energies. 
We have been safe from the faults of sectarianism, but 
we have been equally far from the merits of effectiveness. 
A dumb church is a dying church. An unventuresome 
church is a dying church. We need the spiritual power 
which will demand and shape for itself adequate forms 
of utterance. We crave the moral passion which will 
transform thinkers into apostles, and commonplace 
preachers into ardent evangelists. We yearn for the 
fervor of spirit which will unify all our endeavors, elimi- 
nate all that is superfluous, simplify our curiously com- 
plicated machinery. We need to formulate in action 
the longings and convictions that have long been latent 
in ten thousand hearts. 

The tremendous and tumultuous events of which we 
are forced to be only witnesses are preparing this world 
of ours for great reconstructive and creative influences. 
We have stepped in these days behind the trivial and 
temporary and come into direct contact with the primi- 
tive. Never in our generation have there been such 
searchings of heart as in these last two years, such eager 
questionings about the issues of sin and sorrow, about 
the interpretation of life and death, about the inscrut- 
able ways of Providence. They have been years of 
testing, of discipline, of revelation to hosts of people. 
Some have lost their way in the darkness, but through 
the valley of the shadow many men have won stability, 
maturity, personality. ‘The valley of decision has proved 
for countless souls the way to the mount of vision. 
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In the great issues of truth and duty and loyalty that 
confront us in these days every man has to be counted. 
Neutrality may seem to be expedient, it may sometimes 
be excusable, but it can never be admirable. In the © 
battles of right and wrong, of good and evil, of truth 
and falsehood, of freedom and tyranny, we have to 
take sides. If we try to be on both sides or on neither, 
we are inevitably counted on the wrong side. When 
Dante assigned the sinners to the successive circles of 
hell, he found no place for the neutral and the lukewarm. 
They were not fit for heaven and the fiends of the pit 
did not want their company. 

How, then, are we of the free churches to meet the 
new occasions that now teach us new duties? Long 
have we tried to practise, for the advancement of our 
cause, the quiet contagions of good-will and daily faith- . 
fulness. Long have we sought ‘the unpretentious ser- 
vice that shrinks from public gaze and ambitious expec- 


tations. We do not take back any of these convictions 
or persuasions. ‘That is one side of the Christian impulse 
and method. I still believe that such influences will =e 


gradually and invisibly leaven the lump of hostility and 
indifference. I still recognize how blessed are the peace- 
makers and how persuasive is the influence of simple 
goodness and self-forgetting public-spirit; but, never- 
theless, as I think of our immediate and urgent obliga- 
tions, I find it more natural to-day to seek the more 
vivid imagery with which the Scriptures abound. I 
cannot but believe that certain of the events of the past 
year are prophecies of deep spiritual awakenings in our 
Fellowship. I turn, then, to metaphors under which 
the advent of the Holy Ghost is described in Holy Writ. 
It is spoken of as a rushing wind, that invisible energy 
that refreshes and impels; or it is the river of living 
water that fertilizes and stimulates and that is indis- 
pensable to life; or it is the fire that kindles and en- 
lightens and inflames. These powers are still ours to-day 
if we will but recognize and employ them. ‘The wind 
of the spirit that bloweth where it listeth has not sunk 
into calm. ‘The fires of sympathy and love have not 
ceased to blaze. The river of living water has not been 
lost in the thirsty sands of materialism. Still is the 
word of the Lord true: “I will pour out my Spirit upon 
all flesh: and your sons and daughters shall prophesy, 
your young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams.’’ Shall we not be assured that 
unless we claim for ourselves the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost and of fire our work can have no real significance 
or permanence? Anything, indeed, that we can bring 
of efficient organization, of eloquence, of diligence, of 
scholarship, of patient fidelity, may increase the bright- 
ness of the essential flame; but still it is true that the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit comes not through priests, 
or sacraments, or learning, or organization, but through 
the touch of living fire upon our lips and in our hearts. 
That is what will turn this torpid, often recreant, often 
futile, Christianity of ours into inspirational power. If 
we can become a church filled with the Holy Spirit, we 
shall become mighty for Christian work. We shall be 
saved from self-complacency and indifference. We shall 
discover the secrets of the effective life, and the Spirit 
itself will bear witness within our spirits that we are the 
children of God. 


Let no one suppose that the spirit I long to see de- 


veloped in our churches is one of boastfulness or self- 
assertion. I do not care for artificial ardor or the cour- 
age of mere words. Acts of devotion usually appear in 
the eyes of those that render them as very simple, obvious, 
and undistinguished things. Valor is usually something 
quite unreflecting and spontaneous, but the spont: 
things in character are those that have the lon; 
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chivalric spirit cannot be manufactured for 
_ The crises of life are decided in appar- 
critical hours. Reliable courage is something 
into the fabric of a man’s thought and feeling. 
is such an integral part of his spiritual attainment tha 
it is practically an instinct. That is the capacity we 
crave. There can be nothing of conceit in it. There 
can be no idea that victory is easily won or the cost soon 
paid. The world, if it has occasion to notice us at all, 
will not ask whether in our churches a faithful few occa- 
sionally meet together for praise and worship. It will 


to the endeavors to which they were summoned? Did 
they really try to enlarge their vitality to the measure 
of their task? Did they recognize the scope and range 
of their convictions and ideals? Did they learn and use 
the secrets of efficient combination? Did they acquire 
} the self-discipline which alone makes freedom effective? 
Had they enough of fortitude, of largeness- of heart, 
enough of generous trust, to make their ideals real? Or, 
4 on the other hand, did they shrink from the challenge? 
Did they prove themselves weak and niggardly and in- 
efficient? Because of their timidity or their lack of 
4 co-operative power, did they permit the cause of freedom 
to be overthrown by the powers of evil? 

‘These are no days for the self-conscious, the hesitating, 

the passive, the faint-hearted. We cannot be drifters 
or dreamers. There can be no pallid and impotent 
: neutrality in the battles of the spiritual world. Clear, 


- 


sharp, and strong run the great lines of distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. Good and evil stand out like 
black and white. There must be assured decision and 
resolute march. May it be our part, under the covenant 
of the law of liberty, to press forward toward the fulfil- 
ment of the promises-in which not we but our children’s 
children shall be blest. Through growing faith in our- 
; selves and those who shall come after us, faith in our 
: mission and our cause, faith in the guidance of the Holy 
@ Spirit, we shall find our place as one company in the 
Y advancing armies of the Lord of Hosts, one wave of the 
flowing tide of a divine purpose. 


Liberal Evangelism—lIts Spirit. 


REV. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN. 


Can you wonder that delegates attending these meet- 
4 ings grow. tired before half the week is over? They 
become weary from carrying the kindness of this City 
of the Great Heart. Dr. Crothers, with whom Iam 
‘honored in being associated on this programme, as Cco- 
speaker on this subject, is to address you on the methods, 
~ ae upon the spirit of free evangelism. The boundary 
lines between those respective portions of this subject 
ate somewhat indistinct. There is a twilight zone 
there in which a discussion on the spirit of evangelism 
ely to pass over and trespass upon methods. How- 
though I may perhaps trespass upon some of the 
s or subheadings which Dr. Crothers has pre- 
ed, I cannot in any excess of my charity feel that I 
to commiserate with him. Trust that fertile 
and that agile ésprit to devise new headings faster 
n appropriate the old. 
to enter upon any detailed description or 
of the spirit of a liberal evangelism. 
d the few minutes that I am to take 
ou a picture of the opportunity of 
spirit will spontaneously rise to 
academic descriptions and no 
% . 
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ask, Were the free churches known as Unitarian faithful . 
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Liberal evangelism? It is here. I have felt it, you have 
felt it this morning. Talk with your neighbors here, 
and see whether or not you do not perceive in them that 
burning of the heart which is a divine as well as human 
premonition of the day when this ardor shall carry them 
forward to the vocation manifestly demanded of us who 
have been intrusted with this gospel. 

Consider, then, that opportunity. It is the peculiarity 
and it is one of the contrarieties of history that peoples 
that have been notably creative in religious thought 
have been infertile in democratic ideas. Likewise the 
peoples from whom the democratic movements that have 
characterized modern history have proceeded have not 
yet been fertile in religious and spiritual creativeness. 
We owe the bulk and body of the creative religious ideas 
which have been transmitted to us to Asiatic races. 
We owe nothing to Asiatic races in the field of political 
democracy. Democracy we owe to Western nations, 
but they have hardly influenced our religion. It is 
probably part of that blessed balance of compensations 
by which divine Providence saves us from conceit by 
granting us one talent, but denying us two. However, 
I think we may not go beyond the expectations that we 
place in that Providence when we express the hope that 
here, where the newest, the richest, the most varied, 
the most illuminative chapter in democracy is in the 
writing,—that here likewise we shall see a spiritual 


-creativeness that will cast a diviner splendor upon all 


that we have achieved in the world of politics and the 
world of government. 

I do not want to see my country merely proffering an 
invitation to immigrants, merely telling them that a job 
is waiting, merely indulging in the possession of prosperity 
and in dreams of a greater prosperity. I do wish, and 
so do you, to see our nation springing up to meet the 
creative demands of the spirit, which it has done yet 
only imperfectly. The hour is not distant when there 
will arise some one or two or twenty thousand to assert 
that it is part of the mission of America to give to the 
world a spiritually and religiously creative idea to crown 
the contribution which these States have already made 
to human history. 

I cannot see anything else in the future; it is bound to 
come. We are grateful utterly for all the past. It is 
not with disdain, it is not with the temper of an un- 
bridled criticism and an impatient spirit, that we pass 
the contribution of the past under review and seek to 
see how it may be improved. With all that gratitude 
for a heritage transmitted, it is toward the light not 
lighted yet but flaming upon some height that we have 
not yet come in sight of,—it is toward that future re- 
vealing of spiritual history that our eyes must turn. The 
religion of America cannot be always and predominantly 
Asiatic. The religion of America cannot be always 
uttering itself in a twofold language which involves a 
vital and fundamental contradiction. It cannot be 
forever saying, ‘‘How splendid is humanity! How 
divine is man!” and yet relying upon a theology of his 
essential or partial depravity, of his substitutionary 
merit, of his vicarious introduction to the divine presence. 
It cannot always be uttering language in which there is 
a contradiction so pathetic and so plain. 

When shall the new spirit be born? Where shall it get 
its power? The day breaks; and these dark hours are 
not to depress us. Trust the power of resilience and of 
action, the power of vision and of insight, never so great 
as when threatened with catastrophe—trust all that 
for the new day and a new world. 

What shall that be? It shall be a religion of liberty, 
of joy in liberty, and a religion which places stress, 
lasting and confident emphasis, upon that thing without 
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which liberty is a delusion and a danger—without which 
we are immature for liberty and unripe for progress,— 
the sense of august, awful responsibility, humanity 
face to face with eternity and God. 

We affirm that the Eternal’s chief work is not in those 
globes of incandescent gas that fill the gulfs of space: 
the Eternal’s chief work is in the human heart. Marred 
by no essential evil, depraved by no incurable wrong, 
the essential work of God is within, and the primary 
responsibility is to keep it God’s. 

We are to wait for the hour when that shall be uttered 
from sea to sea. We are to wait for the hour and are 
to see it when one of the foundations of religion will be 
_a total veracity; when the distinctions of a clever casuistry 
will offend the conscience and scandalize the intelli- 
gence no more; when we have not to make reservations 
or use words in a non-natural sense; when we are going 
to be brave enough to toss away what has been out- 
grown and look forward to the revealing providences, to 
the unwritten and unexperienced consummations which 
we may be sure God’s providence holds in store. 

That is the opportunity. It is going to come. Let 
us repeat it, let the bell ring in the watch-towers of our 
conviction—it is going to come. Democracy has a 
borrowed religion—with all respect we say it, but with 
all conviction likewise that we must say it—a borrowed 
and alien religion in many of its elements, in many of 
its traditional factors. It will create its own. The 
creation, when it comes, I conceive to be substantially, 
essentially, that gospel of the free and yet worshipping 
spirit which has been committed to our care. ‘There it 
is. We may not be the instruments and agencies of 
spreading it; others may; if we are unworthy, others 
will. But there is the opportunity, there is the future. 
Look at it; look to the native and natural development 
of the idea of liberty, and what do you see? Liberty 
of spirit consecrated in a religion of freedom which holds 
all the worshipfulness that ever has been known in any 
religion of history. This is the opportunity. You 
young men of the liberal ministry should feel your hearts 
burn to meet it. 

Look at the nation, bewildered in its ethics, groping 
to find its literature, not knowing yet how to define the 
adjective “American.’’ Look at it, in the very cradle. 
The song that is sung above that cradle must be such 
as in all its history the nation grown to maturity will 
cherish and revere. This is the opportunity. ‘The 
spirit I do not attempt to define. What springs up in 
your heart as the opportunity looks you in the face, 
that is the thing to do. 

How are we to bear ourselves, face to face with those 
religious sentiments which at least we criticise? Are we 
to engage in controversy? Are we to disapprove? Are 
we to bring into regions of dispute certain creeds and 


beliefs? I am not a safe person to give counsel on that 
subject. Iam by nature and I dare say by inheritance a 
belligerent. When I contemplate certain propositions 


that are sanctified by age and hallowed by belief, I 
believe in indulging instinctively in a policy of Schreck- 
lichkeit. I do not personally disapprove the discussion 
of principles—never .allowing that discussion to verge 
upon personalities. However, after all, it is quite possible 
that there is no rule to be stated in regard to this matter; 
it depends upon the divine tact of the individual. ‘There 
are some men who cannot praise orthodoxy without 
inviting the disdain of the orthodox. There are other 
men who can shoot orthodoxy full of holes and be 
sweetly thanked by the orthodox for doing it. 

Let me conclude in saying that if we are to meet the 
call which in somewhat vague and formless manner I 
have put before you, it involves, dear friends, a great 
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deal of preliminary work. We must make acknowledg- 
ment of omission and of transgression. We have not an 
adequate literature; we must get it. We must have a 
better literature of apologetics, a richer literature of 
devotion—of our own, I mean, not taken from others of 
our fellowship who have given so blessed a tradition into 
our hands. We must make our own. In order to make 
our own and in order to meet this or any other high 
and serious call, we shall be driven to the Source of all. 
How can we avoid speaking of this when we are speaking 
of the vocation of the spirit? We must all together 


‘assemble about the central altar to reillumine our faith, 


to upbuild our faltering hope, to deepen our trust, to 
clarify our conviction, to seize hold of those eternities 
which abide through all the bursting bubbles of human 
vicissitudes. Do this; there need be no further practical 
doubt how to meet the call of the hour and of the future. 


Liberal Evangelism—lIts Method. 


REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


I was hoping that Mr. Sullivan would fulfil his opening 
threat to take my subject so that I might retaliate by 
taking his, because it is a case where the letter—the mere 
method—killeth, and only the spirit maketh alive. So 
I take it that we are both talking on the same essential 
subject,—the spirit, the new spirit that we hope is coming 
into our Unitarian body and which is manifesting itself 
in these special efforts; efforts not simply to satisfy the 
needs of you good people who are already in the churches, 
but really to reach out into the great nation of which 
we are a part. 

I would take my text this morning from the latest 
epistle that I have read—the epistle from my son, who 
is with the Harvard unit in a base hospital in France. 
That young man went over for six months and now he 
writes that he cannot come home when that term has 
expired, for he must stay in what he says is the happiest 
and the most interesting thing that he ever dreamed of; 
and he ends by saying, “I am so happy to have a man’s- 
sized job.” 

That is where the report of your commission in regard 
to recruiting the Unitarian ministry fits in to this new 
effort which we Unitarian ministers of this country are 
making. It is simply this,—to provide a man’s-sized 
job for our ministers; and when you really get that 
you will get the right-sized ministers, and you won’t get 
them before, no matter how much salary you pay or 
even how many pensions you give. 

Did you ever think what is the trouble? Next Sunday, 
instead of coming in at your end of the church, if you 
happen, as perhaps some of you may happen, to belong 
to a church that has not fully grasped the greater meaning 
of the modern time and possibly of its mission,—come 
in from the minister’s end and look down upon the 
congregation and see how many new faces there are. 
Ask how many people there are who are going to be made 
in any way different by whatever the minister says to 
them that Sunday. See how many people there are who 


would be rather shocked if the minister were a little 


different that Sunday, or said something that he hadn’t 
said before, or said something that old Dr. Goodenough — 
hadn’t said for forty years before the minister came; then 


ask yourself how the young man who is looking for a ‘ 


work that calls for all his strength would feel when he 
thought all there was to do was to address those par- 
ticular people in the same way during his good behavior. 

Now the man who wants a man’s-sized job does not 
want to talk to people who do not greatly need hi 
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> would rather go off with Dr. Grenfell to Labrador; 
- would rather go over to France; he would rather 
go into social service. A great thing for our churches 
is to try not simply to induce young men, mild and 

: docile, with an excellent accent, to try to please you. 

What you want to do is to say: “Here we are in the 

: midst of this community of ours; here is the starting- 

place; here is the rallying-place for a co-operative work 

7 for the community. We want somebody to help us 

3 organize; we want somebody to come and encourage 

us in it; we want somebody to be a fellow-worker and a 
> leader in this public work.”’ 

: Now our methods are going to be determined by our 
spirit and our ideal. If the thing that your church is 
determined to do is to find somebody who will minister 
acceptably to you, you will get the kind of man who 
will do that. He will be your private chaplain, and on 
Saturday evening, when he is writing the same sermon 
that he has written before in different words, he will ask: 
“How will that affect Mrs. So-and-So and Mr. So-and-So? 
Will they find anything to object to?’’ We are told in 
the Scripture to preach whether men will hear or whether 
they will forbear. Most of the community forbear; 
and so the minister has nothing to say to those people 

' who forbear, and the people who hear have heard it all 
before, so it does not matter very much about them. 
The question that the minister asks is whether this is 
worth while, and, if he is really a sensible man, he will 
say after a while that it is not. 

Now it is not worth while to have that kind of church. 

It is tremendously worth while to have a church which 

shall have as its ideal not private service, not mere 

parochial ‘service, but public service. This term of 
liberal evangelism that we are using now means simply 
this,—that we are in the publishing business. There is 

a difference between a book that is privately printed and 

a book that is published. ‘The privately printed book 
. is one that the author esteems very highly; it is written 

just exactly as he wants it, and he has taken a great 

, deal of trouble to write that book, and he presents it to 

friends. It may be an excellent book, but the public 

has no means of knowing about it. But suppose a book 

is to be published; that is a very different thing. I 

went in the other day to my publisher. The publisher 

and I are the only people who know what a good book 
is coming out next fall. But the book that is to come 
before the public next October does not appear un- 
announced. For six months the publisher is at work 

, preparing the way for the literary venture. 

Now what we are trying to do is a more adequate 

: publishing of our work, and that means that before a 

4 particular course of meetings special effort has been 

made to publish it. This is the very thing the American 

Unitarian Association is fitted to be,—a great publishing 
association. It is ready not simply to preach here and 
there in a sporadic way, but in looking over this broad 
land to find here and there some place where there is a 
great opportunity and a great need for our work. 

Before the meetings begin, before they are announced 
in the newspapers, it is possible to prepare the way for 
_ the successful end. ‘That is what our orthodox friends 
_ have already learned. They have learned it so well 

that they often think of their success as supernatural. 
supernatural at all; it is simply good common- 
ness; that is, to find out the people in any 
who are likely to be interested, to prepare 

d then to have special effort made that shall 

é but the community. 

g preached upon the text ‘‘ Despise not 

s.”’ Well, I don’t despise the day 

come pretty near feeling that way 
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toward the people who plan only for small things when 
they are capable of doing a great big thing. 

What rejoices me in the work of our Association 
during the past year has been the number of instances 
where a statesmanlike view has been taken and our 
forces have been combined for special effort. I have 
been very glad to have taken a small part in what has 
been a great work. I think of our work during the past 
year in the State of Colorado—the number of men from 
different parts of the country who have gone to that 
State and taken part in that work. I have the same 
feeling toward what has been done in that way in the city 
of Omaha. A number of men volunteered for service 
in that city, and are meeting with magnificent response 
from the city itself. 

One minister after another went to these places, and 
they have been carrying on the movement in different 
parts of the country, in the South and in the West. We 
have been doing it here in New England. It is simply 
bringing to bear our powers in a public way, for the public 
good; the publishing of our work rather than allowing 
it to be “privately printed.” 

The method of liberal evangelism is the old method. 
It is the method that has always been effective; that is, 
the method -of direct speech. Go, preach the good 
news to every creature. Don’t intone it, don’t read it, 
don’t talk about something else, but go preach it; that 
is, say it, and say it in the most direct way that you 
can. Go and hire a hall if you have money enough; 
if not, do away with the hall as Wesley did and get at the 
people in the open air. Weneed preachers. I remember, 
or rather I don’t remember, the teaching of the homiletical 
professor in the theological seminary of my day. He 
taught us how to make sermons, but he didn’t get the 
idea into my head, at least, that the chief business of 
the preacher was to talk directly to human beings who 
might or might not be interested in the subject. I 
remember the surprise when, in the Far West, an old 
seasoned Presbyterian preacher told of a pioneer preacher 
of that district, who was accustomed to preach not only 
in season but out of season, and not only to those who 
would hear but to those who not only would forbear 
but also wanted him to forbear. ‘The citizens of the 
mining-camp said that he shouldn’t preach. He dis- 
agreed with them, and they came prepared to prevent him 
from enjoying the liberty of prophesying. The minister 
opened the Bible, laid his revolver on it and then “ preached 
extempore.’’ It was necessary for him to look his con- 
gregation in the eye. That is about the method that I 
think we ought to take. First, we ought to support 
this publishing house of ours. Before we send out a man 
into a new city have it understood that he is there. 
That is essential. The old revival hymn says:— 


“Dare to be a Daniel! 
Dare to stand alone; 
Dare to have a purpose true, 
Dare to make it known!’ 


We have plenty of men who “dare to stand alone,” 
and they do it magnificently. We have plenty of ministers 
who ‘‘dare to have a purpose true,’’ and now we want to 
have them ‘“‘dare to make it known.” 


Separated from God, man dwindles: he is nothing. 
He was made to have magnitude and be in flood, by 
having great inspirations roll under him and through him. 
Existing in mere selfhood he cannot push himself out 
any way to be complete as from himself. There is nothing, 
in short, but religion, or the life in God, that can be looked 
to for the completion of a soul.—Horace Bushnell. 
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A Near Summer Surprise. 


HENRY FRANK. 


The clouds were lowering and _ shifted 
swiftly in the eastern skies. 

The heavy downpour had ceased and a 
warm breath of air subtly hinted the advent 
of the sun. 

The dull grating of the city’s traffic 
rasped the air: the rumble of the surface 
cars, the rattle and screech of the elevated 
rails, the whir and honk of motor machines, 
the shuffling of a million feet upon coarse- 
surface cement walks, the thud of the horses’ 
hoofs, the neigh of the restless steeds, the 
shouts of angry cartmen, the laughter of 
children, the echo of strident voices,—all 
mingled in one concordant discord to ears 
receptive to the vibrant medley. 

It was the hour of the city’s tensest 
energy. Each man and woman was bent 
on some special task; the whole vast ma- 
chinery of the commercial world was speeded 
up to the highest pitch; everybody’s eye 
was fixed attentively on some immediate 
demand; every mind was absorbed in some 
engrossing labor. None was easily distracted 
by passing, vagrant sounds. 

Yet, in a trice, a slight thing happened 
that completely transformed the situation; 
caused the machinery of trade to pause; 
turned the scowl of serious thought on the 
city’s brow to curves of curiosity and delight; 
brought smiles to saddened lips, laughter in 
gloomy eyes, and a shout of joy from those 
so fortunate as to behold the beautiful vision. 

What was it? 

A troop of soldiers, splendidly arrayed and 
marching with inspiring tread? 

No. 

An officer, on caparisoned steed, announcing 
another triumph of a favored belligerent? 

No. 

A flutter of ‘Extras,’ informing of a new 
Administration diplomatic triumph? 

No. 

Perhaps the President himself is being 
motored through the streets and the crowd 
is crazy to see him? 

No. 

Then it must be that Teddy has come to 
town and everybody is on the qui vive to 
behold the Boy that never grew up? 

No. 

No? ‘Then what can it be that causes this 
commotion? 

It is the sudden presence of something so 
much slighter than anything human, that, 
were it not for the love of the beautiful in the 
human heart, it would pass wholly unnoticed. 

It is but the advent of a little bird. 

A little bird? Yes; that’s all! 

Where the young leaves are beginning to 
mantle the trees in the park and the grasses 
are flaunting their green banners to the 
breeze, there came a little fluttering, flitting, 
flamboyant vision of a bird, so wonderfully 
shaped, so gloriously plumaged, that a 
conspicuous portion of the great city stood 
still and for a moment lost its breath! 

Where the sparrows squabbled and scolded, 
the robins tripped and carolled, the wrens 
chattered and gossiped, there came a visitor 
so strange that even these customary denizens 
of the park were amazed. 

A little bird—a flash of flame—a vision of 
glory—a symphony in color—behold—the 
Scarlet Tanager! 
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It was he, clad in his unwonted splendor, 
that caught the eye of the city, awoke the 
poesy of its dull heart, evoked a song of joy 
in its sodden soul, smote the heavy clay from 
its feet, and gave wings to its free spirit. 

Let none, henceforth, say that this big, 
blatant, bloated, brainy city has no soul. 

Let none say its veriest gamin is not sus- 
ceptible to the sense of the beautiful. 

Let none say its heart is bent only on its 
gains in gold and grain. 

If one little golden-flamed tanager can 
so set the city agog, what would a flock of 
them effect flying over Trinity steeple and 
down Wall Street before the sordid windows 
of the money-changers? 

So long as the common man of the street 
can admire a thing so slight and beautiful 
as an uncommon bird, so long as vehicles can 
be halted and business made for an instant 
to pause by a passing vision, so transitory 
and bewitching, even the dreamiest idealist 
need not despair of the human race. 

Indeed, one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin. 

New York City. 


Literature. 

Jerrery AmuErsT. By Lawrence Shaw 
Mayo. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2 net.—The sketch of Lord Amherst 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds shows the figure of a 
gallant soldier and makes an impression that 
is not out of accord with the biographical and 
historical records here carefully collected and 
ably presented. Jeff Amberst, as Lord 
George Sackville called him, first saw active 
service at Dettingen, when in the War of 
the Austrian Succession the English with 
their Hanoverian and Hessian allies de- 
feated a large French army. It was in this 
same battle that, by truly remarkable cir- 
cumstance, three other boys entered upon a 
military career, to become famous later. 
James Wolfe was sixteen years old, a youth- 
ful ensign. He was pitched from his saddle 
when the horse was shot under him. Robert 
Monckton, second in command at Quebec, 
first in command when Wolfe fell, served on 
the King’s Guard; and George Townshend, 
to whom Quebec surrendered, made the 
third. In 1758 Ambherst was ordered to 
proceed to America with the rank of major- 
general, in command of eleven thousand 
men, to capture the island stronghold of 
Louisburg, and the victory which he achieved 
was celebrated with great pomp and cir- 
cumstance in London and with bonfires and 
banquets in the American colonies, particu- 
larly in New England, where sermons of 
thanksgiving were preached in almost every 
meeting-house. 


“‘Calm and composed amid the hostile Scene, 
Judicious, steady, temp’rate, and serene, 
Prudently bold, considerate and good, 
Resolv’d, and yet not prodigal of Blood, 
Thy virtues, Amherst, cannot be unsung, 
While Virtue’s Praise employs the Poet’s 

tongue.” 


The story of Louisburg gives opportunity for 
an interesting comparison between Amherst 
and Wolfe, whose valor and inspiring leader- 
ship contributed much to the result. 
Amherst played a campaign like a game of 
chess, moving only by method and _fore- 
sight which took all possibilities into account. 
Wolfe was matchless for spirit and enter- 


prise, but could not endure inaction and had 
no patience for detail. The campaign that 
ended with the surrender of Montreal, when 
Canada became a part of the British Empire, 


heaped new honors on Ambherst. He had 
been proved ‘‘the greatest military ad- 
ministrator produced by England since the 
death of Marlborough, and he remained the 
greatest until the rise of Wellington.” The 
bane of his military existence until. he left 
for England five years after his arrival at 
Louisburg was the American Indian. The 
Indian troubles of 1763 have generally been 
regarded as detracting from the honor 
justly due him and otherwise undisputed, 
but his present biographer defends him 
without heat and not without reason, con- 
cluding that ‘“‘few of Amherst’s achievements 
display his skili and wisdom so forcibly as 
the crushing of Pontiac’s rebellion, yet few 
of his deeds have been so unjustly appraised.” 

It is rather interesting to speculate what 
might have happened if Amherst had been 
willing to fall in with the desire of George 
Ill. that he should supersede Gen. Gage in 
Boston as soon as trouble with the colonies 
began to stir. Horace Walpole, who never 
lost a chance to sneer at him, wrote that 
“his wife dissuaded him, and he gave answer 
that he could not bring himself to command 
against the Americans to whom he had 
been so much obliged.’’ A still more em- 
phatic refusal to take command followed 
Burgoyne’s surrender. In England, at the 
time of the Gordon Riots, Amherst again 
showed his power. As his biographer puts 
it, “What Bonaparte did for the Directory 
in 1795, Amherst did for London at this 
time.’ ‘There is undoubtedly a place for 
this well-balanced and interesting biography, 
and many who have known him mainly 
through the song which Amherst students 
sing with exceptional vigor and charm will 
be glad to have their attention drawn to it. 


Tue Latcustrinc. By Walter Emerson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 
net.—The Maine woods and waters have the 
latchstring out, inviting all the world to 
come and know what a real vacation may 
mean. Here are woods and hills and lakes 
and streams! Here is a wonderful coast- 
line, affording miles upon miles of oppor- 
tunity! Here are beauty, freedom, rest, 
sport! ‘‘Maine,” says Mr. Emerson, “is 
in the making quite as much as any new and 
far-off Western State. Initiative and courage 
among our own people have been too con- 
spicuously absent. The scarecrow of taxes 
is in every field and the six-per-cent. motto 
on every wall. We have stared at oppor- 
tunity and let it pass, but as sure as to- 
morrow’s sun the awakening is at hand, for 
you cannot cover up, and keep covered up, 
mines of health and wealth when once dis- 
covered.” Mr. Emerson’s enthusiasm and 
the lively, conversational tone of his de- 
scriptions and instructions will surely help 
on such an awakening as he desires. 2 
takes the reader along the coast and to the © 
pleasant towns, tells anecdotes, ecole 
farmers for buying vegetables from Boston _ 
and paying five cents for an Oregon apple, 
urges a forest reserve, and, in short, 
the advantages of Maine bea groans 


: proding sige ie active wel 
sand provision for their comfort. 


oS ate OF THE WHITE MOounrTAINS. 
Py Frederick W. Kilbourne. Boston: 
_ Houghton Mifflin Company.—Lovers of the 
White Mountains are not likely to complain 
that too many books have been written 
about them, but Mr. Kilbourne, wishing to 
justify the appearance of another, shows 
4 that the historical side of his subject has 
hitherto been neglected and that this lack is 
filled by these chapters. To this end he 
=f writes a brief but pleasant review of books 
that treat admirably of the scenery, the 
scientific aspects, and the natural history 
4 of this region, as well as of those books that 
serve as local guide-books; but he shows 
that the history of the White Mountains 
offers literary ground that has been left un- 
tilled for many years. He begins with Indian 
legend and history, tells the story of the 
early explorers and settlers, and notes the 
succession of famous inns since Col. Rose- 
brook built the first house of entertainment 
on the site of the present Fabyan House. 
Chapters follow on the poets and painters 
who have lent the aid of pen or brush to 
enhance the interest of these mountains 
and valleys; casualties and winter ascents; 
early trails and path-builders; noteworthy 
characters, and many events of interest. 
There is a wealth of interesting information 
given here, particularly worth while in view 
of the ever-increasing number of visitors 
who, by the aid of the automobile, come 
yearly to enjoy the unwearying charm of 
New Hampshire. ; 


SAMUEL McCatyr. By Lawrence W. 
Evans. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
>. pany. $1.25—The Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany have published this year several im- 
portant biographies. That of the Governor 
of Massachusetts is written by a member of 
the Massachusetts bar, the former head of 
the department of history and public law 
in Tufts College, editor and writer. Mr. 
Evans has had the advantage of a close 
friendship with Gov. McCall, that has 
extended over many years, and he writes 
thus with a personal knowledge of his subject 
as well as from an intimate acquaintance 
with the public questions on which McCall 
has registered his opinion and action. The 
greater part of the book is concerned with 
this public side of his activities. Ever since 
he was one of the six men who voted in 
_ Congress against the joint resolution which 
made demands on Spain that inevitably en- 


epresentatives in 1887. The more 
ro are which closes the book 
out e democratic idealism of the 
s his earnestness and 
‘restraint of expression 


¥ 


copied within the limits of 


-| reform is under such serious discussion, a 
work like this should be sure of receiving in- 


|telligent attention. The play is not only 


strong, it is convincing as well. The scene 
of the “play is placed in a prison of the 
older form, and among the personages are 
the warden, several keepers and convicts, 
and the warden’s wife, through whom a 
reform of conditions is finally secured. 
Says Mr. Osborne in his introduction: 
“The authors of Punishment have caught 
the spirit of our new American penology and 
have not only written an important play, 
but one that must aid in bringing home to the 
public a great truth: that it is impossible to 
solve the problem of crime and imprisonment 
through brutality and disregard of the human 
nature of the convict, but that it can be 
solved by means of sympathy and under- 
standing. To aid in bringing that great 
truth home to the public, by means of the 
drama, is an important service.” 


SELECTED QUOTATIONS ON PEACE AND 
War, with especial reference to lessons on 
International Peace: a study in Christian 
Fraternity. Compiled by the Commission 
on Christian Education, New York.—For 
the purposes of general reference this exceed- 
ingly bulky volume will be found to be of 
practical service, but the very inclusive 
nature of the work is against it in some 
particulars. Quotations representing some 
two hundred authors and covering five 
hundred and forty pages make a rather for- 
midable array of authorities, and we are dis- 
posed to believe that a volume one-fifth the 
size of this one would be more acceptable, if 
the selections were pointed in their scope 
and character. However, this is a matter 
of opinion, and we do not mean to minimize 
the worth of what is really a very valuable 
work. It is a storehouse of serviceable 
material, within its limitations, and per- 
taining to its subject. The closing chapter 
is prepared as a study in Christian Fraternity 
and extends through thirteen lessons and over 
a hundred pages. 


Tue Victory: Poems of Triumph. By 
Charles Keeler. New York: Lawrence J. 
Gomme. $1.—Mr. Keeler’s level of attain- 
ment is not of the highest, but it is neverthe- 
less very creditable as an author’s achieve- 
ment, and the poem selected at random, 
“Faith and Works,” is fairly representative 
of the quality of his work:— 


“We prate of love and deal in hate, 
We talk of faith and trust to fate. _ 
O might we do the things we preach, 
Could we but live the life we teach! 


“When Christ was born, did men rejoice? 
Adown the ages swells his voice, 
But sounds in vain for him who reads, 
If faith leads not to loving deeds. 


“When Plato lit the torch of yore 
The beacon blazed from shore to shore, 
And we upon time’s farthest height 
Shall see it flash across the night. 


“Uplift the brand, nor fear the burn; 

' Dare, in a world of doubt, to learn 
That God attains Himself through you— 
Christ lives to-day in them that do.” 


His Lapy oF THE SONNETS. 


wood’s collection of serious verse consists of 

thirty sonnets, none of them trifling in work- 

ing-out or conception, and technically exceed- 

ingly meritorious. The second half exhibits a 

wider range of thought and feeling, and we 

quote from this portion of the volume the 

Sonnet on Keats:— 

“To sing, as thou didst in full-throated ease, 
Sweeter than thine oft-envied nightingale, 
And with thy singing waken hill and dale 
Until the many harpstrings of the trees 
Murmured in strange and old antiphonies; 
To wander at thy will into the vale 
Where sleeps Endymion, and tell the tale 
Of Dian’s nymphs or Pan’s dear dryades: 


Was it, in sooth, too great a price to pay— 
The heart-ache and the passion and the tears 
With Berets God mixed for thee life’s cup of 
gold: 
Against the sadness of thy lot I hold 
The joy of him who sees and feels and hears 
Sethe splendor, fulness, music, night and 
ay.” 


A HONEYMOON EXPERIMENT. By Marga- 
ret and Stuart Chase. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1 net.—The two earnest- 
minded young persons who appreciated their 
honeymoon as ‘‘the one time in our lives 
when the world stood aside and the path 
lay free’ elected to spend it as a homeless, 
jobless, friendless couple, searching for work 
in a strange city. The groom and the 
bride. tell their respective stories separately. 
They settle nothing. They do not answer 
the questions they propose, but they state 
them in terms of actual experience and then 
ask what we are going to do about it. They 
present the results of their search for em- 
ployment in statistical form. For instance, 
Mr. Chase applied, either in person or by 
letter, for ninety-two specific jobs in the 
six weeks, and he got work at last by chance; 
Mrs. Chase applied for eighty, and proved to 
herself that it is easier for a woman to get 
work than for a man. 


Nan oF Music Mounrain. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net.—This 
exciting story of rough life in the mountains 
of the great West does not fall below the 
writer’s previous story, Whispering Smith, 
either in vigor of delineation or hair-lifting 
situations. Morgan Gap reminds one of 
the fastness in which Lorna Doone grew up 
amid wild surroundings and wilder men, 
and Nan is not unlike Lorna herself in her 
spirit, and in her devotion when she had 
once yielded her bravely besieged heart. This 
book, like Whispering Smith, is illustrated by 
N. C. Wyeth, who did such excellent work 
in the illustrations of Treasure Island and 
other books that his name is an asset. 


THE ForKS OF THE ROAD. By Washing- 
ton Gladden. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 50 cents.—Whether or no the 
reader accepts Dr. Gladden’s view of present 
conditions, he can hardly fail to recognize 
the entire sincerity of the clergyman’s strong 
plea for pacifism. The little volume sums 
up in concise fashion the substance of the 
various arguments in behalf of the abandon- 
ment of the preparedness position, and, 
even though one may hold quite opposite 


By Robert | opinions, it will be wise to see what so care- 
e| W. Norwood. Boston: Sherman, French & | ful a thinker as Dr. Gladden may counsel in 


1 net.—The first half of Mr. Nor-| the matter. 


The Dome. 
A Cheerful Little Girl. 


Said a little miss: 

“Tt is just like this— 

When the winter winds are cold, 

I read nice tales of summer vales, 

Of barn-yard fowls and the milking pails, 
And the sunshine bright as gold. 


“But in July, 
If it’s hot and dry, 
And I mustn’t stir about, 
T love to look at my Christmas book, 
With snow on the earth in every nook, 
While the children run and shout.” 
—Augusta Kortrecht, in St. Nicholas. 


Dietrow’s Flag. 


LUCY MEACHAM THRUSTON. 


Dietrow laughed as he ran up the stair. 
Ahead of him he had caught sight of his 
mother twisting a chair up the attic steps, 
much like a small dog worrying at a big 


bone. 

“What is it?” in his careful English. 
“Give it to me. Go on, I bring it up— 
whew!” 


The attic was open, window and door. 
Sona’s furniture stood about: the big table, 
the two straight chairs, the big green vase, 
the two brass candlesticks which Sona had 
brought over in her emigrant bundle— 
everything from the big front room down- 
stairs. 

“The cot, you help with that, Dietrow?” 

“Sure, but why you bring them here?” 

“T ‘will not have them see my things, all 
those people who come.” 

‘Sona spoke as carefully as her son,— 
Dietrow would have it so,—but she was 
slower, searching for words. 

“So?” Dietrow’s teeth shone. 

“And to-morrow they come, hundreds; 
he’’—crooking a thumb dramatically down- 
ward toward the first floor—a prosperous 
bank was there; second floor and attic 
alone were Sona’s and Dietrow’s—‘“‘he say 
the people come, he know not how many. I 
leave the place clean. I leave nothing in it. 
They have it all,” proudly. 

Dietrow laughed again. He was glad to 
laugh; he had come home with steps which 
dragged for most of the way. But he had 
started out of the factory on a run—he 
wanted to tell his mother. The whole 
thing was settled: Dietrow was going home, 
back across the ocean, to fight. He worked 
in a factory for making seals and corks, and 
the members of the firm, when it was hard 
to get cork on account of the great war and 
when it was hard to ship cotton across the 
seas, had chartered a ship. They had 
loaded it with cotton and were going to send 
it across to Spain. It would come back 
filled with cork. And Dietrow was going to 
work his way across on it. Once in Europe, 
the rest of the journey would be easy. 

All the money he had been saving up and 
putting in the bank downstairs would be 
left for Sona to live on while he was away. 
When he came back, he would bring more, 
lots more. And he would have been a sol- 
dier. Sona would be proud. Was he not 
going to fight for their land, the land Sona 
loved? So, along the busy streets, and so 
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he thought as he hurried across the bridge 
binding old town and new—new once, old, 
too, now, the new miles away, and all these 
streets, with their broad old houses, bound 
together by the bridges, given up to foreigners. 
Here, where he knew the children upon the 
street and the keepers of the little shops 
and where Dietrow himself—good learner, 
good worker, good saver, and growing to be 
a man—was one of the neighborhood prides, 
here his steps began to drag. He opened the 
door on the side street, back of the bank, and 
started slowly up the stair. And then he 
saw his mother ahead of him. Dietrow fell 
to work. Sona was too busy to talk and he 
was thankful that she was. 

He did gasp when she got out the scrubbing- 
pails. 

“T go over it once more, all,’? she vowed 
stubbornly, and he set to work with her as 
he had done when he was a little boy. 
Lately Sona had taken such jobs to herself. 
She had given up her own sewing from the 
coat factory when Dietrow began to make 
“good money,’—the money a man could 
make in this land. 

Dietrow had not been tired when he 
started on the long walk from the factory, 
but he was tired now. By time the last 
step and board had been polished off, he 
was too tired to talk. He would wait till to- 
morrow, and he thought longingly of the 
harbor slip which made up a square or two 
away and wished he was sitting there, 
dangling his feet over the water which 
lapped up against the old wharf. He had 
intended setting out for it as soon as he had 
had his talk with Sona. It was a quiet 
place, come night or late afternoon, and he 
had thought out most of the things he was 
going to do or wanted to do there; but not 
to-night; the best thing now was something 
to eat, and then bed. 

The attic was hot. Heat haze hung like a 
curtain in the street and above it the stars 
winked through, far and faint. The south 
wind blew all the whistles of the incoming 
boats through the narrow window. 

“You sleep not, my son?” 
Sona from her corner. 

“e No.” 

Sona said nothing about her own sleepless- 
ness. She was up with the first streak of 
dawn. 

“T make breakfast; get it over,’ and she 
hurried into her own clothes—her best—and 
hung Dietrow’s good coat upon the cot. 

The smell of Sona’s coffee wakened him. 
He drank it standing beside the stove. 
Nothing was left in the two rooms but that, 
and that was polished to the last degree. 
And he held his thick slice of bread in his 
hand and speared hot sausages from the 
pan. 

“Home,” said Sona, softly, ‘the bread—it 
is not white. We have the meat once a 
week—upon the Sunday, at midday.” 

“Humph!” Dietrow stretched his arms 
lazily above his head. ‘To-day he took 
holiday on account of the festivity about his 
house. 

Soon the peopl® would be coming. Sona 
had already brushed the last crumb out of 
sight. Sona’s black dress shone, her black 
hair shone, her eyes, her wrinkled parchment 
skin. Dietrow towered above her, big and 
broad and white-skinned, his thick black 
hair like a brush upon his head, as they stood 
together at the head of the stair when the 


murmured 


banker ran up, a big bunch of flowers in his 
hand. 
“For the lady—who pull away the cloth— 


and show the tab-tablet. 
thees room, nice and clean. 
soon—they come already.” 

Children were gathering in the street, 
idle wagons pulled up across the way, street- 
cars clanged their bells for passageway; 
the broad, two-story-and-attic house, set 
flush on the street, was public property to- 
day. ‘The door at the foot of the stair stood 
open. ‘The first of the people who were to 
help make the festival came hurrying in. 
There was the man who was going to make 
the speech, there was the lady who would 
draw the muslin from the tablet above the 
door,—and for whom the flowers waited,— 
and many more. 

Presently the cars were held back. The 
mayor of the city came pushing his auto- 
mobile slowly through the crowd which 
jammed the street. He looked up at the 
window above the tablet where stood the 
man who was going to make the speech, 
and beckoned him down. A man in the 
automobile stood up and made a prayer, 
the rough-looking crowd standing very still. 
The mayor spoke a few words, and then the 
man who was going to tell all about the 
house in which Sona and Dietrow lived and 
why the tablet was being put upon the door 
and why this house should be called The Flag 
House stood up. 

“What he say?” 
arm. 

“What the lady told to us, that day she 
came. That here in this room they made a 
flag,’’—Dietrow and Sona had drawn off to 
themselves; they stood in a corner beside a 
window where they could just see and hear,— 
“that flag they call Old Glory. That here,” 
he whispered, looking with big eyes about 
the wide, low-ceilinged room, “they cut 
strips, the red and white, and sew them 
together, with the blue. Thirty-six feet 
long he say that flag was; twenty-nine feet 
broad. And when they come to spread it 
out to sew the stars upon it, it was so big— 
that woman who made it, she and her two 
nieces who help—the floor it was not big 
enough. They take it to a place near by, 
where there was room,’’—Dietrow still 
translated the speech of the man below, it was 
too fast for Sona to understand,—‘‘and they 
sew the stars on there and bring it back here. 
The men come and get it to the fort—you 
know?” Sona knew. She had lived near 
that fort when she had first landed from the 
emigrant ship and had spent many a Sabbath 
hour sitting on one‘of the old battlements. 
“That fort—but you know’”’— 

The lady had told Sona the story, and 
Dietrow could not whisper all the man was 
saying,—how that flag had been hoisted at 
Fort McHenry, how there was war between 
this country and England, how the British 
ships had come up the harbor of Baltimore 
and bombarded that fort, and how a man 
kept prisoner back with the British ships 
had watched the night through till daybreak — 
to see if the flag—that flag—made in that — 
house—was still there; and how, when he — 
saw that it was, he wrote ‘‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner.” Some one in the street burst into 
singing it. and most - of the crowd j 


It look nice, 
People come 


Sona touched her son’s 


was” peat ee in this house. You 
ve this house; you must love that 
song; you must love that flag. That flag 

means peace to you to-day. It means a 
chance for work and for making a living and 
keeping a home, when hundreds of those 
you left behind you are marching to battle- 
fields and dying upon them. It means 
peace and home”— Dietrow heard no more. 
He loosened Sona’s touch on his arm and 
slipped through the crowd. Across the 
street he darted into an alley. When he 
came out of its crooked way, he was on one 
of the old wharves. _ 

The old place, quiet at its busiest, was 
noon-calm. The water lapped lazily. Morn- 
ing and evening saw the pulse of coming and 
going boats, noon all the harbor was quiet, 
thick-rimmed with white steamers. 

Far down, where the harbor slit twisted to 
meet broader water, stood a_ lighthouse 
tower. The light from it flashed and 
> beckoned, flashed and beckoned, at night. 

_ Dietrow had had many a fancy about that 
light. It was a lamp, set beside an open 
door. To-day the tower stood white and 
still, one with the silent steamers. But the 
sunshine flooded steamers and boats and 
water. It danced in a silvery path to the 
city itself, pointing it out, shining upon it, 
and just on the other side of the sun-path 
lay a black-hulled ocean ship, the Stars 
and Stripes at her mast. 

Something broke into life in Dietrow’s 
heart at sight of it. That was his city, 
his home, his flag. For the first time he 
loved it—all. 

He went home whistling. The crowd 
was gone. Sona was already trudging up 
a and down the attic stairs. Dietrow, laugh- 
ing, took the job out of her hands. There 
--—~—s was nothing to tell Sona now. He was not 
going away. He was going to live here, in 
this house,—live and work, as the man had 
« said. He laughed again as he picked up 
a little silk Stars and Stripes which had 
fluttered from some man’s buttonhole. 

“This flag,” to Sona, ‘‘that man say we 
must love it, is it not so?” 

Sona smiled—sadly; her love was else- 
where. But the Stars and Stripes were 
fastened in Dietrow’s coat. That was his 
flag. 


Alene Tricidenk: 


Floss was a big yellow cat, one of my 
many pets in my country home. 
mer we noticed that day after day Floss 
went down across the meadow and disap- 
-‘Peared i in the edge of the cedar swamp. He 

always went in late afternoon, and one day 
lowed him, taking good care he should 
not see me. He skirted the swamp for sev- 
‘al rods, stopped at a little open, and, seat- 
himself on a stump, began washing his 
e, stopping now and then to glance about 


cE ata ei the 
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One sum-_ 


the stump, and the fox lay down on the grass. 
After a few minutes’ rest they were up and 
at it again. 

For half an hour I watched them from my 
hiding-place behind a clump of cedars, until 
Floss was quite exhausted. 

The fox was untiring, but Floss was not 
so nimble and was very fat. 

About sundown they separated, Floss 
walking: slowly toward home and the fox 
swinging off toward the nearby stream at 
a brisk trot. 

I hurried to overtake Floss, but he seemed 
much frightened when he saw me and ran 
into the swamp. He did not come home 
until next morning, and never again did we 
see him crossing the meadow or find him 
playing with his wild comrade.—Our Four- 
footed Friends. 


The Old Hall Clock. 


A. R. MCALPINE. 


The old hall clock with measured beat 
Does aye its solemn song repeat, 
Tick-tock! Tick-tock! Tick-tock! 


Echoing through the darkened halls 
These sounds to me are Time’s footfalls, 


Left! Right! Left! Right! Left! Right! 
Ah, yes! To me this muffled sound 
Is Father Time on ceaseless round, 

Left! Right! Left! Right! Left! Right! 


When the hourly challenge rings 
His changing guard new watchword brings, 
All’s well! All’s well! All’s well! 


But in the morn he brings new day, 
And with it then he seems to say 
Watch! Pray! Watch! Pray! 


Watch! Pray! 


The Tale of the Polite Kitten. 


Once upon a time an old mother cat 
called her two grown kittens and said to 
them: ‘‘My sons, as you arc big enough to 
go out to seek your own fortunes, I shall 
set forth upon a journey I have loug wished 
to take, in search of new catnip-fields. 
Before I go I will give you a bit of advice: 
be kind and polite.” So saying, the old cat 
bade her children farewell. 

“T shall go to yon farm-house,’’ said the 
black-nosed big kitten to his little gray 
brother, “‘I shall go to yon farm-house and 
demand the best they have. I shall be fed 
upon cream every day and rest upon silken 
cushions. What is your plan?”’ 

“T will go to the same farm-house that I 
may be near you,’”’ answered the little gray 
kitten, “and I will promise the family to 
catch mice for them all the days of my life 
if they will give me a name and call me tbeir 
eat” 

Accordingly the black-nosed kitten walked 
up to the front door of the farm-house and 
savagely me-owed to be let in. 

Soon the door opened and a womar said 
gently: ‘What sort of a wild beast have we 
here? Go away, we do not need a kitten!” 

Straightway that black-nosed kitten spit 
and growled and behaved so badly the hired 
man was sent for to drive him away. ‘They 
drove that cat from the: front door, they 
drove that cat from the side door, and they 


no- drove that cat from the kitchen-door because 
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Then the gray kitten ventured into the 
farm-house, chasing butterflies, chasing his 
own tail, jumping up in the air to make the 
baby Jaugh. The little gray kitten played 
happily about all dey, and then at sun- 
set cuddled against the kitchen-door and 
purred so loud and made such contented 
sounds that when the hired man brought 
the milk from the barn he said to the kitten, 
“Step in, step in, pussy, and have a saucer 
of milk!” 

‘The little gray kitten stepped in, washed 
his face, and waited politely until the farmer’s 
wife offered him a saucer of milk. 

“Little kitten,’ said the farmer’s wife at 
last, ‘‘we do not need a kitten in this house, 
but you have such gentle manners and seem 
so well content, you shall stay here and be 
our cat. Your name shall be Peter.” 

As for the black-nosed kitten, he became 
the barn-cat and caught mice for his living 
ever after. And he was never known to 
speak politely except to his brother Peter, 
the handsome house-cat, who was fed on 
cream and allowed to sleep on silken cushions, 
and to his mother, when she returned from 
the happy catnip-fields.—Frances Margaret 
Fox, in the Churchman. 


Do Geese Communicate? 


The Globe of Wellsville, Kan., is responsi- 
ble for this interesting anecdote :— 

Byron Shields is convinced that geese have 
some method of communication. Out on his 
farm he has a number of geese which use the 
same nest in a cattle shed. The other morn- 
ing two of the geese were on the nest when a 
turkey hen came along and drove them off 
the nest, and appropriated it to herself. 
The geese waddled off, around the shed to 
where the gander was standing, and in a 
minute or two the whole bunch of geese, 
headed by the indignant gander, returned to 
the nest and the turkey hen. The old gander 
reached down, nipped the turkey and literally 
lifted her from her nest, and the two geese 
took her place. Now if the old gander wasn’t 
told the trouble, why did he come to the aid 
of his mates? 


Mother was measuring a dose of tonic for 
her little son, who looked up and said,— 

‘What am I taking this for?”’ 

“An appetite,”’ she replied. 

“*An appetite’!’’ he scornfully repeated. 
“T can’t begin to hold now one-half I want to 
eat.”’—New York Evening Post. 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to n iidren, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PresmEent, HENRY M. WILLIAM 
Vice-PRrestpEnt, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 
Direcrors: Mrs. Clara B, Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
avis, M.D., Mrs. Phi Y. De Normandie, 
Seuss Fe bie Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick: 
Sydaey BS ey Se! Wide 


270 ARKER BFE Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Trusting Way. 


. 
In quiet faith remaining, 
With songs that silence sighs, 
He hears no winds complaining 
Of the long way round the skies! 


No mysteries to unravel; 
They seek not Love’s abode; 

Dim road or bright to travel, 
Heart-ready for the road! 


More stars than “storms of sorrow” 
Along the light-blest way, 
With Faith to trust to-morrow 
And Love to guide to-day. 
—Frank L. Stanton, in the Christian Endeavor World. 


Commencement at the Pacific Unita- 
rian School. 


The ninth commencement of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry was held 
in the church at Berkeley on May 12 at 
3 P.M., with an unusually large attendance. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. H. E. B. Speight 
of Berkeley. The commencement address 
was given by Prof. Francis Greenwood 
Peabody of Harvard University, upon the 
subject, “‘ The Social Message of the Modern 
Church,’”’ and the theme was treated with 
the elevation of thought and the finish of 
expression for which the speaker is well 
known. 

The certificate of graduation was awarded 
to Andrew Fish of Vancouver, B.C. In 
presenting it the president said: ‘You 
have already received training for the ministry 
in another land and under another form of 
the Christian faith, and you have already 
made proof of your ministry; but you have 
been studying with us the past year in order 
to learn some new lessons and to re-learn 
some old ones. In this time we have come 
to have respect for your abilities, confidence 
in your character, and admiration for your 
spirit. What shall I say as we send you 
forth to your work? Only this one word: 
that you are to be a minister of religion,—a 
minister, because your whole work is to be 
a work in the service of others; of religion, 
because your first, and last, and (in the 
broad interpretation of religion) your sole 
work is to be in the field of religion. When 
hungry souls look up to you to be fed, do 
not give them stones, ‘however ready to 
your hand stones may be found; do not 
give them jewels, however beautiful - those 
may seem; but give them the very bread of 
life, which all humble and aspiring souls for- 
ever need.” ‘The diploma was given cum 
laude, as that of last year to Rev. Paul M. 
McReynolds had been, in recognition of 
superior scholarship. 

President Wilbur, in making his customary 
report upon the condition and needs of the 
School, reported an enrolment of eight for 
the year, besides one student from another 
institution. He said that it is often sug- 
gested that this is a small number of students, 
comparison being made with the Pacific 
Theological Seminary with its enrolment of 
over thirty; but it is forgotten that the 
Pacific Seminary has some five hundred 
Congregational churches to draw from, 
besides those of other denominations to 
which it is now appealing, while there are 
but thirty-five Unitarian churches on the 
Pacific slope. Government reports show 
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that the ten leading Protestant denomina- 
tions in the country furnish one theological 
student to every twenty-four or twenty-five 
churches; so that our enrolment of eight 
students from thirty-five churches is more 
than five times the average. 

The work done in the School this year 
has been the best in its history. No student 
has fallen below grade 2 in any subject, and 
there were more than twice as many 1’s as 
2’s; while two students the past term had 
only 1’s. The highest scholarship prize has 
thus been won by Hurley Begun and Emest 
J. Bowden. If those who wish to en- 
courage high scholarship in candidates for 
our ministry will co-operate with us in main- 
taining our scholarship fund, we shall hope 
this record may become common. It takes 
$200 a year to provide a scholarship for one 
student; and any one who will contribute 
this sum each year, or furnish $4,000 as a 
permanent endowment, can have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is furnishing a 
steady stream of substitutes for our ministry. 
Two individuals have furnished this pro- 
vision the past year, and a third has en- 
dowed a scholarship. $1,390 have been 
paid out in scholarships this year, against 
$1,057 received; of which $610 came from 
individual givers and $447 from Alliances. 
A recent bequest of $1,000 from the late 
Henry F. Spencer of Santa Barbara was 
also reported. 

The net book assets of the School are about 
$252,000; but there has been an operating 
deficit of over $5,000, due to the fact that a 
large part of bequests already received has 
been unproductive, and that the Francis 
Cutting estate has been held open by litiga- 
tion which but lately terminated favorably 
to the School. Settlement is expected at 
an early date, with a resulting improvement 
in the School’s financial affairs. It is hoped 
that within the coming year a new building 
may be erected, which is more seriously 
needed than ever; but the cost of this must 
not to any great extent be allowed to en- 
croach upon endowment funds needed for 
current support, and the friends of the cause 
will be asked to assist in completing the 
building fund, which now amounts to about 
$16,000. 

The exercises were followed by an informal 
reception’ in the adjoining room, for Dr. 
Peabody. In the evening the immediate 
members of the School, with half a dozen 
guests of honor, enjoyed a quiet but very 
happy dinner at the Hotel Carlton. Pros- 
pects for next year are very bright. Four 
students have already applied for admission. 


A Reminiscence. 


Dr. Slicer’s father, Rev. Henry Slicer, was 
chaplain, not of the House, but of the United 
States Senate, for eight or nine years, and 
thus was a predecessor, though long anterior, 
of our own Edward Everett Hale. Lincoln 
was in the House, from the Sangamon Con- 
gressional District of Illinois, and, as was 
quite natural, he and Henry Slicer drifted 
together. Rev. Henry Slicer was a very 
distinguished Methodist preacher and ora- 
tor, a presiding elder of the Maryland 
Circuit, and credited (this information did 
not come from Dr. Slicer the son, though, 
when asked, he confirmed it) with having 
dissuaded the Maryland Methodists from! 
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going off with the Methodist Church South, at 
the tume of the severance, just before the- Civil 
War. It was inevitable, almost, one would 
say, that the two men should have come 
together; Lincoln was already so large a 
figure in Illinois politics that he was very 
soon to enter upon that historic United 
States senatorial contest with Douglas his 
speeches in which are still inspiring and 
instructive literature. GARB: 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


' The June meeting was held Friday, May 
26, 1916, by adjournment from Tuesday, 
May 9. Present: Messrs. Brown, Cornish, 
Eliot, Elliott, Hawley, Howe, Hutchinson, 
Little, Scott, Sprague, Wiers, Williams, and 
Wilson, Mrs. Dinsmoor and Mrs. Lom- 
bard. 

The treasurer’s statement compared the 
financial condition of the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1916, with that of the previous 
year. 

The standing committees for the year 
were announced as follows: Finance, Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Little, Richardson, Wiggles- 
worth, and Williams; Publication, Messrs. 
Brown, Scott, Smith, Wilbur, and Miss 
Bancroft; New England, Messrs. Carr, 
Elliott, Kyle, Little, and Robinson; Middle 
States, Messrs. Hiscock, Scott, Sprague, 
Wiers, and Mrs. Lombard; Southern, Messrs. 
Hawley, Mauran, Richardson, Soulé, and 
Miss Bancroft; Western, Messrs. Hawley, 
Mauran, Smith, Sprague, and Mrs. Dins- 
moor; Rocky Mountain, Messrs. Gibson, 
Kyle, Little, Smith, and Mrs. Dinsmoor; 
Pacific, Messrs. Davis, Hutchinson, Scott, 
Smith, and Wilbur; Canadian Northwest, 
Messrs. Atherton, Hersey, Wigglesworth, 
Wilbur, and Mrs. Lombard; Religious Edu- 
cation, Messrs. Carr, Richardson, Scott, 
Wigglesworth, and Miss Bancroft; Foreign, 
Messrs. Davis, Kyle, Richardson, Sprague, 
and Miss Bancroft; Comity and Fellowship, 
Messrs. Carr, Hawley, Taft, Wigglesworth, 
and Wilbur; New Americans, Messrs. Brown, 
Hawley, Mauran, Robinson, and Sprague; 
Publicity, Messrs. Atherton, Elliott, Wiers, 
Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lombard; Social 
and Public Service, Messrs: Elliott, Hiscock, 
Robinson, Taft, and Wiers; Executive, 
Messrs. Atherton, Hutchinson, Kyle, Rich- 
ardson, and Williams; Library, Messrs. 
Brown, Eliot, Howe, Miss Bancroft, and 
Mrs. Lombard. 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Hutchinson and Richardson as 
the two other directors to serve with him- 
self for the present year as the standing com- 
mittee on church building loan fund. 

The board then chose Mr. Brown as “‘the 
one director who shall be a minister’ to 
constitute, with the president and the treas-_ 
urer, the committee on ministerial aid. 

On nomination by the president it was 


Voted, To appoint the following department secretaries 
for the year beginning May 1: editorial secretary and 
secretary of the department of publicity, Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson; department of religious education, Rev. William 
Lawrance, secretary, Rev. Florence Buck, associate sec 
tary; departments of social and public beer uni 
Americans, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes. — ee 

Voted, To appoint as field secretaries for the y 
ning May 1, ror6: Rev. Filings sie E 


beginning May 1, 


. James A. Fairley. 

To request Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson to 
for the present in charge of the preaching missions 
d of such other work as the directors may from time to 


‘time assign to him, his salary to be drawn from the budget 


for preaching missions. 
The finance committee reported through 


the treasurer the following distribution of 


the maintenance budget for the year begin- 
ning May 1, 1916:— 


Unitarian building account, including telephone 
gerk and janitors, with expense for heating, 
, insurance, telephone, ele- 


oa library, fC mL $6,100.00 
Retiring allowance for assistant secretary emer- 

RUN ke art Go cersin «gid ies Ge" 1,800.00 

Salary of treasurer’s clemiyet s  cn On d 1,200.00 
of reception room clerk and stenog- 

RIOTS MET TCA RSE Sack Me. vbr y Tih «Sia vs he 3,200.00 


Ganeral office expenses, stationery, postage, 
RIVUARI ERC gata nts a! ie’ + tuinaeln otal de> 3,200.00 


# $15,500.00 


The finance committee further reported 
its recommendations regarding salaries as 
follows :— 


From the home mission budget: " 
Salaries of president, secretary, assistant sec- 


Ketary, and treasurer... .0¢0-sesce sess $12,500.00 
Salaries of the field secretaries............. 10,200.00 
From the publication budget: 
Salaries of clerks and stenographers (4)..... 2,800.00 
Salaries of shipper and messenger.........- 1,650.00 


From the publicity budget: 
Salary of the editorial secretary............ 2,700.00 
From the general merchandise account: 
Salary of the publication agent..........--- 


The various department committees then 
presented their reports, giving their dis- 
tribution of appropriations for the year 
1916, unless otherwise 
specified, and with the understanding that 
the appropriations are primarily for the 
salaries of the ministers. 

The reports were adopted and the appro- 
priations made as follows:— 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS: 
Work in Japan, under the direction of Rev. 
Clay MacCauley (including the income of 
the Hayward Fund). ..........---.-..-- $4,400.00 
Work in Italy, under the direction of Rev. 


Gaetano Conte.. 800.00 
Work in Hungary, “under the direction of 
Bishop Ferencz. .........- 0.000. -+e2-e+ 250.00 
Work in m5 B.W.L., or abe) eher- 
tion of Rev. E. E . Brown.. peal 500.00 
$5,950.00 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION: 
Salary of the secretary... 20-2. --0cseo+ +e $3,000.00 
Salary of the associate secretary..........- 2,000.00 
silasy,of of the = eT iva.» + Rakes esi? 1,000.00 
leat tea Scare “rapes ae ce SA 250.00 
en S Baie, its. 5. GC, watts f 250.00 
Benitintha ees Sas ce gulealysins band's aside 500.00 
The Beacon (a sum not to exceed). “ 500.00 
Western office (a sum not to exceed)... Rae 350.00 
Additional editorial or clerical work........ 650.00 
Ba $8,500.00 
ARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND Teyana SERVICE: 
half erened of ae aenmgene $1,000.00 
ulletins........ 450.00 
200.00 
a 200.00 
$1,850.00 
eae) Px texctes)s)» $200.00 
Se En dni 200.00 
38 ¢ 200.00 
SPN Pe NS «side 8% 5.42 100.00 
aly 3.4 4.2. < 200.00 
Anna B. Carter 
5 400.00 
ie aaa 300.00 


Charles A. Murdock, Rev. 


Ponphiceepsiey iY. ccc Mahetes cs g Aon chs. 
Elizabeth, N. i Gs0a month for six months, 
$4o.a month for six months) 
Passaic, N.J. (for six months)............. 
Summit, N ar ($50 a month for six months, 
$40a ‘month for six months ) 
Trenton, N.J. (to begin on the settlement of a 
MSEAD) oe eee ican pees + «+ «:ecnlace « 
Lancaster, Pa., Rev. E. H. Reeman........ 
Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Pittsburgh (Northside), Pa. ($50 ‘a month 
for six months, $40 a month for six months) 
Wheeling, W. Va. ($50 a month for six 
months, $30 a month for six onthe) ela pie 
Chautauqua, N.Y:. r 
Expenses of New York headquarters... 
Contingenctesy sou nhs «cng duis! « 


SOUTHERN STATES: 

Highland Springs, Va., Rev. D. M. Welch 
($50 a month for six months)............ 

Lynchburg, Va., Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald ($70 
a month for six months, $65 a month for six 
months). . 

Charleston and Huntington, W. ‘Va., ‘Rev. 
J. R. Pennington ($100 a month for four 
months). . Dyers serrate 

North Carolina Circuit, Rev. J: L. Robinson. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. W. E. Clark ($75 a 
month for six * months, $60 a month for 
six.moriths)s We bcc PEE SR es biol. vic de asl 

Florida Circuit, Rev. F. M. McHale........ 

Jacksonville, Fla., Rev. W. C. Pierce....... 

Orlando, Fla., Rev. E. E. Gordon.......... 

Houston, Tex,, Rev. Thomas Clayton ($75 a 
month for six months, $60 a month for six 
pnorths)} Gumieet- ey setae ly. +l... 04. 

San Antonio, Tex., Rev. G. H. Badger ($00 
a month for six ‘months, $75 a month for 
six months).... 

Birmingham, ‘Ala. ($100 a month for ‘eight 
months, beginning OCCOUER Sot. . Sse. tee 

Austin, Tex. ($r0o a month for eight months, 
beginning OCLOBCEEE eet Bie». sxsw 

Norfolk, Va. ($100 a month for eight months, 
beginning October wea... 8 as. os Fob 

Travelling expensesy peieiragn sages +.-425ui0.0 


WESTERN STATES: 

Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. F. M. Bennett.. 

Dayton, Ohio (beginning with the settlement 
ofa minister) ee ee ene 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Rev. R. S. Loring. . 

Chicago, Tll., Third Church (for six months) . 

Urbana, Ill. ($50 a month for six months, $40 
@ month for six months)... 0... 0+. asses 

SeGloud Mans. ca ess old ye ol ne 

Iowa City, Ia., Rev. C. M. od Hoe 

Lawrence, Kan. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., “Rev. C. S. Bodwell 
($83.33;0 toonth ee ap a eats. oi ks 


Rocky MOouNTAIN STATES: 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Rev. John Malick. ... 

Butte, Mont., Rev. TC. Brockway........ 

Colorado Springs, Col.. 

Pueblo, Col. ($75 a month for six months). 

Work in Colorado under the direction of the 
field secretary). .fahie. dads. ..2. 

CAV Ch cr. cia Petre dail a gseterdir ss o09¥ os 


Pacrric STATES: 

Belgas WASH, « <7. atgee cE se ban cies v0 once 
Seattle, Wash., University Unitarian Church 

($100 a month for six'months, $80 a month 

for six agatha) ety eile wage iPS lol «0,0 5p 
MIC ete a rast tects cae esos 
MagenenOrs-) 1h .Abie. vitve veka i... 2... 
Palo Alto, Cal. ($60 a month for six months, 


$s0a month for six PROMEUSYE Mc sce es = eos ; 


Long Beach, Cal. 
Pomona, Cal, 
Redlands, Fal... 
Sacramento, Cal.  Paee 
Banta Cons, Call Rev. 0. P. Shrout....... 
Stockton, Cal., Rev. A. B. Heeb........... 
San Joaquin Valley Rireuit, Rev. ‘9 ae ie 
Travels ot 23, co sacar oa pote rte 


i Rev. Francis Watry, . 


CANADIAN NORTHWEST: 
Winnipeg, Man., are Horace Westwood. . 
Edmonton, Alberta, Rev. C. F. Potter...... 
Calgary , Alberta, Rev. William Lenin 
Victoria, BiG. Rev. W. G. trate 
Contingencies, A ea 


DEPARTMENT OF NEW AMERICANS: 
Work among the Italians, under the direction 
of Rev. F. A. Taglialate! tela 
Work among the Norwegians, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. A. Penance... 2s 
Work among the Finns: 
‘s ae Risto Le 


ean: for nine months). - 
lers: 


700.00 
250.00 


$7,350.00 


$300.00 


810.00 


400.00 
500.00 


810.00 
500.00 
600.00 
400.00 


810.00 


990.00 
800.00 
800.00 


800.00 
190.00 


$8,710.00 


$400.00 


300.00 
900.00 
150.00 


540.00 
200.00 
840.00 
840.00 


1,000.00 


$5,170.00 


$1,000.00 
400.00 
600.00 
450.00 


450.00 
100.00 


$3,000.00 


$600.00 


1,080.00 
360.00 
400.00 


660.00 
300.00 
240.00 


400.00 


300.00 
400.00 


360.00 
600.00 
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Rev. A .E. Kristjansson....4........... $500.00 
One-half salary of the secretary . .. 1,000.00 
Contingent fund, travel, etc............... 300.00 

$6,240.00 


The following resolutions were adopted:— 


Whereas, the churches at Exeter, N.H., Schenectady, 
N.Y., and Wichita, Kan., have this year attained self- 
support, 

Voted, That the board of directors extend to those 
churches their sincere good wishes and hearty congratula- 
tions, and that they further express to the members of 
the churches the satisfaction which the Association shares 
with them in this consummation of the achievement for 
which we have so long labored together. 

Voted, That the board desires to put upon record its 
sincere appreciation of the able service of the members of 
the hospitality and credential committees, and requests 
the secretary to express the gratitude of the board to the 
members of these committees. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To authorize the publication department to make 
a charge not to exceed twenty-five cents for copies of the 
list of churches and ministers as reprinted from the Year 
Book when supplied to firms and individuals for business 
purposes. 

Voted, That all societies receiving missionary aid from 
the Association, either by payments to their treasurers or 
direct to their ministers, be recommended to adopt the 
Bi-pocket Weekly Envelope System as a means of strengthen- 
ing their local financial support. 


A communication was received through 
Mrs. Dinsmoor from the New England 
Associate Alliance, suggesting that the Book 
Room carry for sale a selected edition of 
the American Revised Version of the Bible. 
The publication agent was requested to take 
such steps as might seem expedient. 

On motion of Mr. Sprague certain sums 
were put at the disposal of the president and 
secretary for the work of Liberal Evangelism. 

On motion of Mr. Little two resolutions 
passed at the recent annual meeting, referring 
respectively to the possible engagement of 
Rev. William LL. Sullivan as minister-at- 
large and to the appointment of a permanent 
committee on the recruiting of the ministry, 
were referred to the executive officers for 
consideration and report. 

As this meeting was to take the place of 
the regular June meeting of the board, ad- 
journment was taken at 4.20 P.M. until the 
second Tuesday in September. 

Louis C. Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


The Alliance. 


The meeting of the Executive Board was 
held June 9, the president in the chair. 
Among the directors present was Dr. Abby 
Fox Rooney, who brought greetings from Los 
Angeles and the Pacific Coast. 

Miss Bancroft referred to the satisfaction 
it was to have the Alliance meeting in 
Treniont Temple so great a success and also 


[to have accomplished our financial under- 


taking and raised our fund almost entirely 
from women’s gifts through women’s efforts. 
The amounts contributed and pledged are 
now over $27,000. 

New Junior Alliances were reported,— 
Francestown, N.H., Rochester, N.Y., Nor- 
folk, Va., making a total of eight added during 
the year. The Junior Fellowship committee 
has under consideration the matter of a 
prayer-book for young people, of which one 
of our ministers has a vision so clear that 
it is hoped plans for its preparation may soon 
be perfected. 

The treasurer reported that of the money 
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contributed for war relief the sum of $50 has 
been sent to Mrs. Weller, who is still at her 
post in Southern France caring for wounded 
soldiers, and $37 to the Belgian Hospital 
Fund. Jn memoriam have been placed the 
names of Mrs. Louisa Maria Child, Mrs. 
Jennie Cushing Underwood, Mrs. R. J. 
Lamb, Mrs. A. W. Birks, Mrs. Abby F. Gale, 
Mrs. Abby A. Jones, Mrs. Elizabeth Webb. 

Letters from Mrs. Love, director for Wash- 
ington, and from Rey. F. A. Weil of Belling- 
ham, showed so clearly the importance of the 
work among students in the State Normal 
School there, that it was voted to put $50 
into Mr. Weil’s hands to be used at his dis- 
cretion for the furthering of the work with 
students. 

Votes of thanks were offered to the South 
Congregational Church for its continued 
hospitality to The Alliance; to Mrs. Metcalf 
and her associates for their help in leading the 
congregational singing at the meetings of 
May 22 and 24; and to the committee on 
ushers and to all who contributed to make the 
meetings a success. 

Resolutions were received from the Young 
People’s Religious Union conveying greet- 
ings of friendship and congratulations and 
wishes for a continuance of the present cordial 
relations between the Union and The Alliance. 
It was voted to send a note of appreciation 
and good wishes to the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

During July and August, Room to at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, will be open from 
g A.M. to 4 P.M., except Saturdays, when the 
office will close at I P.M. 

Additions will be made to the Alliance 
Travelogue, and it is expected that many 
branches will wish to devote one meeting of 
the coming season to this lecture on Alliance 
work with its many lantern slides. 

On July 14 Mrs. Davis will speak at the 
morning meeting at the Isles of Shoals, and 
an Alliance conference will follow. 

By vote of the Board the next meeting will 
be held the third Friday of September, the 
fifteenth day. 


Unitarian Summer Meetings. 


1. A Sunday School Institute combined 
with preaching services will be held at 
Andover, N.H., June 25 to July 2. The lect- 
urers at the Institute will be Rev. George R. 
Dodson, Ph.D., Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
and Miss Mary Lawrance. ‘The preachers 
will be Rev. Charles A. Wing, Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, Rev. 
Charles KE. Park, Rev. Manley B. Townsend, 
and Rev. Henry C. McDougall. 

There is no charge for tuition or inci- 
dentals at this gathering. Board and rooms 
will be provided in Proctor Academy at 
$7.50 per week, or $1.25 per day. This 
Institute is under the joint auspices of the 
Department of Religious Education, Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, Secretary, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and the New Hampshire 
Conference, Rev. Henry C. McDougall, 
Secretary, Franklin, N.H. Further inquiries 
should be addressed to either one of these 
persons. 

2. A meeting iy Unitarian ministers will 
be held at Andover, N.H., immediately fol- 
lowing the Institute, assembling July 3 and 
closing July 10. The purpose of this gather- 
ing is “to give an opportunity to Unitarian 
ministers to prepare themselves more fully 
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for their work,’’ especial emphasis being 
laid on liberal evangelism. 

The rates for board and rooms in Proctor 
Academy will be the same as for the Insti- 
tute which precedes it,—$7.50 per week, or 
$1.25 per day. This gathering is under the 
direction of Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, 
25 Beacon Street, to whom further i inquiries 
should be addressed. 

3. The Eighth Annual Institute for Re- 
ligious Education will be held at Meadville, 
Pa., July 5 to July 21. The regular lecturers 
will be Dr. George R. Dodson, Dr. Immanuel 
Benzinger, Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. 
Florence Buck, and Rev. William I. Law- 
rance. Lectures will also be given by 
President Franklin C. Southworth, Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, Rev. John H. Applebee, 
and Rev. Henry J. Adlard. On the two 
Sundays covered by the Institute the Uni- 
tarian Sunday school will be under the care 
of the Institute faculty, Mr. Lawrance 
acting as superintendent and Miss Buck as 
director of instruction. On these two 
Sundays the preaching will be by Rev. 
Richard M. Boynton of Buffalo and Rev. 
John H. Applebee of Syracuse. 

For this Institute there is a registration 
fee of $2 for each student; room-rent is free, 
but there will be a charge of $1 a week for 
care of rooms. Board is furnished at $5 a 
week, or $1 a day. 

This Institute is under the joint auspices 
of the Department of Religious Education 
and the Meadville Theological School, and, 
while freely open to all who will come, is 
part of the regular Summer Quarter of that 
School. Information regarding rooms and 
terms may be obtained by addressing Rev. 
Walter C. Green, Secretary to the Faculty, 
Meadville, Pa. Inquiries regarding the 
course of study should be sent to Mr. Law- 
rance, who is Director of the Institute. 

4. The Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
will be held at Star Island, July 8 to ar. 
Speakers: Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell, Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson, Rev. Abraham M..Rihbany, Mrs. 
Caroline B. Lawrance, Mrs. Effie Danforth 
McAfee, Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Rev. Samuel B. 
Nobbs, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot, Miss Ethel Hale Freeman, 
Hon. Sanford Bates, Mr. Chester R. Allen, 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, and Mrs. Fred W. 
Bushby. Saturday, July 15, will be ob- 
served as the twentieth anniversary of the 
establishment of these meetings. On that day 
there will be an historical address, the annual 
meeting of the Summer Meetings Association, 
a banquet, a carnival, and other celebrations. 

Full details regarding these meetings are 
given in the printed programme, which may 
be obtained by applying to the Department 
of Religious Education at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. For terms and assignment of rooms, 
write to Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 20 Alden 
Road, Watertown, Mass. 

5. The Dedication of Star Island to the 
cause of Education and Religion will occur 
on July 22 and 23. On the 22d, Saturday, 
there will be the Ceremony of Dedication, 
which is being planned by the committee in 
charge, Rev. William I. Lawrance, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, and Mr. Carl B. Wetherell. 
On Sunday, July 23, there will be a Com- 
munion service, conducted by Mr. 
rance, a morning service with sermon by 


Law- |i 


or 


Rev. Newton M. Hall, D.D., eetene of 


the Congregational Summer Conference 
Association, and an evening service with 
sermon by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Special trains will be run from 
Boston on Saturday and special boats from 
Portsmouth. 

6. The ninth annual Sunday School 
Institute at Star Island follows immediately 
after the Service of Dedication, and con- 
tinues through the week,—July 24 to 29. 
Rey. George R. Dodson, Prof. Leroy Water- 
man of the University of Michigan, and 
Dr. Benjamin S. Winchester of Yale Univer- 
sity will be the principal speakers. Rev. 
William I. Lawrance will be in charge of the 
programme and will conduct conferences. 
A registration fee of $1 secures membership 
in the Summer Meetings Association and 
all privileges of the Institute. Rooms 
and board will be provided at $12 and $14 a 
week. Applications should be sent as early 
as possible to Mr. Wetherell, 20 Alden Road, 
Watertown, or, after July 1, The Oceanic, 
Isles of Shoals, N.H. 

7. An Institute for Social Service and 
Social Reform will be held at Meadville, 
Pa., August 14 to September 15. ‘This 
Institute, like the Institute for Religious 
Education, is part of the Summer Quarter of 
the Meadville Theological School. It is 
conducted under the joint auspices of that 
School and the Department of Social and 
Public Service, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary. Among the lecturers will be 
David Starr Jordan, Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Elmer S. Forbes, Bernard C. Newman, Dr. 
George W. Nasmyth, Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 
Hon. Adelbert Moot, Miss Alice Henry, and 
Rev. R. P. Farley. Programmes and further 
particulars may be had on application to Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
or Rev. Walter C. Green, Meadville, Pa. 

In addition to these gatherings, there will 
be four others in which Unitarians will be 
interested, all of them being held on Star 
Island. They are as follows:— 

1. A conference of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, July 30 to August 1. The programme 
for this conference has not yet been made 
public. Particulars may be obtained from the 
secretary of the Association. Rev. George 
Grover Mills, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
or from the president, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes. 

2. The Congregational Summer Confer- 
ence will hold its third annual meeting at 
Star Island, August 4 to 14. Our Congre- 
gationalist brethren became so imbued with 
the Shoals spirit that they co-operated with 
the Unitarians in the campaign for the 
purchase of Star Island. They propose to 
press their canvass still further, and do some- 
thing substantial toward the equipment of 
the island. Further particulars of this 
meeting may be obtained from the secretary, 


‘Rev. John L. Sewall, 29 Coburn Avenue, 


Worcester, Mass. 
3. An Institute for Religious Education, 
under the auspices of the Sunday School 


Division of the Religious Education Associa- _ 


tion, of which Prof. Norman E. Richa 
Ph.D., of Boston University is chai 
This Institute has been organized and» 
be carried out ee. Rev. bigot Ik bape 
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F. Wood of Smith College, Rev. Mills M. 
Anderson, Rev. Frank L. Masseck, and Rev. 
William I. Lawrance. The preacher for 
Sunday will be Rev. Charles F. Rice, D.D., 
President of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches. This Institute will be com- 
mended to the various denominations 
through the church papers. Bringing to- 
gether on the faculty speakers representing 
the Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists, 
Universalists, and Unitarians, it will furnish 
a notable example of interdenominational 
fellowship in the practical affairs of the 
spirit. Programme and further details may 
be secured from the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, 25 Beacon Street. 

4. A Sociological Conference will be held 
on Star Island, August 24 to 30. The pro- 
gramme has been arranged by Rev. Elmer 
S. Forbes, Secretary of the Department of 
Social and Public Service of the American 
Unitarian Association. The speakers will 


be George W. Tupper, Ph.D., Immigration 


Secretary, State Committee, Y. M. C. A., 
Samuel Z. Batten, D.D., Secretary of the 
Department of Social Service and Brother- 
hood, Northern Baptist Convention, Rev. 
Nicholas Van der Pyl, minister of the Centre 
Congregational Church, Haverhill, Mass., 
and George W. Nasmyth, Ph.D., Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Branch of the League to 
Enforce Peace. The preacher for Sunday 
will be Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge. The Director of the 
Conference, in charge of the programme, is 
Rey. Clarence E. Skinner, Professor of Ap- 
plied Christianity, Tufts College. 

Programmes and further particulars re- 
garding this conference may be obtained 
from Mr. Forbes or Mr. Lawrance at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

From this summary it will be seen that 
the movement to combine the study of 
high themes and religious inspiration with 
summer outings grows apace. Five of these 
eleven gatherings are new this year, and all 
but one have arisen within nine years. The 
three places of meeting—Andover, N.H., 
Meadville, Pa., and the Isles of Shoals— 
have their peculiar attractions. The sum- 
mer meetings movement is indicative of a 
growing seriousness as well as a deepening 
sense of fellowship in our body. 


Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings. 


Programme. 


SATURDAY, JULY 8. 

8.00 P.M. Informal reception, 
9.30 P.M. Candle-light service. 
- Sunpay, JULY 9. 
14.00 A.M. Morning service. Preacher, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. 
- 8.00 P.M. Evening service. Preacher, 

V Samuel R. Maxwell. 

Monpay, JULY 10. 


8.00 p.M. ‘A Happy Visit to Athens.” 
Illustrated. Mrs. Caroline B. Lawrance. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12. 

10.00 A.M. ‘“‘The Prodigal Son of Buddha 
and the Prodigal Son of Christ.’ Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany. 

8.00 eM. “From Constantinople to 
Crete.” Illustrated. Mrs. Caroline B. Law- 
rance. 

THURSDAY, JULY 13. 

10.00 AM. “The Negro Problem in 
America.” Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson. 

8.00 P.M. ‘‘Norway and the Spiritual 
Message of the North.” Illustrated. Mrs. 
Effie Danforth McAfee. 


Fripay, Juny 14 (ALLIANCE Day). 
10.00 A.M. Address, followed by a confer- 
ence under the direction of Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft, president. 
8.00 P.M. “The Women of Finland.” 
Illustrated. Mrs. Effie Danforth McAfee. 


SATURDAY, JULY 15 (CELEBRATION OF THE 

‘TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ISLES 

OF SHOALS SUMMER MEETINGS). 

10.00 A.M. Historical address. 
Louis C. Cornish. 

11.00 A.M. Annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

3.00 P.M. Field and water carnival. 

6.30 P.M. Banquet: Reminiscences and 
Music. 


Rey. 


SuNDAY, JULY 16. 


9.00 A.M. Communion service, conducted 
by Rev. Louis C. Cornish. 


11.00 A.M. Morning service. Preacher, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 
8.00 P.M. Evening service. Preacher, 


Rev. Alfred R. Hussey. 
Monpay, JULY 17. 


10.00 A.M. ‘‘The Growing Opportunity of 
our Faith.” Rev. Louis C. Cornish. 
8.00 p.m. “Celia Thaxter.’”’ Rev. Al- 


fred R. Hussey. 


— 


TuESDAY, JULY 18. 


10.00 A.M. ‘“‘New England: Omens and 
Duties.”’ . Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs. 


8.00 p.M. “A Boy’s Tour around the 
World in a Clipper Ship.” Rev. Samuel B. 
Nobbs. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 
10.00 A.M. ‘‘Liberal Evangelism.” 
Henry Hallam Saunderson. 
8.00 P.M. ‘‘ The Growth of Worlds.” 
Joel H. Metcalf, Ph.D. 


THURSDAY, JULY 20. 


Rev. 


Rey. 


10.00 A.M. “The Problem of Leadership 
in a Free Church.” Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot. 

8.00 pM. “The Sea and Seamen of 
Shakespeare’s Drama.’ Miss Ethel Hale 
Freeman. 


Fray, Juny 21 (YounG Peopr.e’s Day). 


10.00 A.M. Addresses on Young People’s 
Work. Hon Sanford Bates, the president of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, Mr. 
Chester R. Allen, former president of the 
Boston Federation, and Mr. Carl B. Weth- 
erell, president of the South Middlesex 
Federation. 

8.00 P.M. Lecture-Recital: “An Hour 
with Chopin.” Mrs. Fred W. Bushby. 

Morning worship and the evening candle- 


[ight service will be held daily. 


DEDICATION OF THE ISLAND. 


Saturday, July 22, and Sunday, July 23, 
will be devoted to the dedication of the 
island. The dedication exercises will occur 
on Saturday forenoon. In the afternoon of 
the same day there will be an _ historical 
pageant, arranged by the Young People’s 
committee appointed by the Summer Meet- 
ings Association. On Sunday there will be 
a Communion service, conducted by Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, president of the Star 
Island Corporation, a morning service, 
with sermon by a representative of the 
Congregational body, and an evening service, 
with sermon by Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

For these two days a separate souvenir 
programme will be issued. On Saturday, 
July 22, special trains from Boston and boats 
from Portsmouth will be run. 

Terms for members of the conferences are 
twelve or fourteen dollars a week, according 
to the room, or two dollars a day. Applica- 
tion for accommodation should be made at 
once to Mr. Carl B. Wetherell at 20 Alden 
Road, Watertown, Mass., or after July 1 
at Isles of Shoals, N.H. Special round- 
trip tickets, good, going, July 1 to July 30, 
inclusive, and returning, July 2 to July 31, 
inclusive, will be on sale at Ashburnham, 
Ayer, Boston, Concord, N.H., Fitchburg, 
Haverhill, Keene, N.H., Lawrence, Lowell, 
Lynn, Manchester, N.H., Nashua, N.H., 
Newburyport, Mass., Portland, Me., Salem, 
Mass., Winchendon, Mass., and Worcester. 

These prices include transportation on the 
boat to the Shoals and the transfer of bag- 
gagein Portsmouth. Check baggage through 
to the ‘‘ Oceanic,’’ Isles of Shoals, N.H. 

Go to Portsmouth, N.H., by the Eastern 
Division of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
There take steamer, about five minutes’ 
walk from the station. Boats leave Ports- 
mouth at 11.20 A.M., and at 5.40 P.M. Trains 
leaving Boston at 9.28 A.M., 10.00 A.M., and 
3.15 and 3.30 P.M. connect with these boats. 
On the 9.28 train on July 8 there will be 
special cars for passengers for the Shoals. 


The Georgia-Florida Circuit. 


The Deborah Cook Sayles Public Library 
of Pawtucket, R.I., William D. Goddard, 
librarian, recently sent me a large box con- 
taining about two hundred volumes of books 
for juvenile readers. I sent the same out to 
the Florida Industrial School, located a few 
miles from here. The School is located on 


Por RENT.—Peterborough, N.H., on Jaffrey boun- 
dary, high and sightly location, modernized old house, 
living-room, library, dining-room, breakfast-room, seven 
chambers, forced Water, flower and vegetable gardens, 
fishing brook. Terms moderate. Address S. R. Maxwell, 
874 Beacon Street, Boston. 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 

To rent, furnished. July 1 to October 1, Colonial House, 
twelve rooms, modern conveniences, including ,electricity , 
six minutes’ walk from Inn. Price, $150. Mrs. H. Kirke 
White, Pittsfield, N.H. 


for the summer, “Fir Cabin” at 

Ocean Point, Me. Fine location, 7 rooms, large stone 
fireplace, running water. Full particulars, L. G, Wilson, 
183 Palfrey Street, Watertown, Mass. 


O RENT.—%$150 


[A2. OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 

RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for Ree at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred, Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 
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a farm and has about eighty white boys 
there. I have no language that can possibly 
tell how this gift was received. If you have 
ever watched a man unload a pile of water- 
melons at a colored picnic, or watched the 
unveiling of a tree on Christmas Eve before 
a crowd of happy, expectant Sunday-school 
children, or scattered a basin of corn in the 
yard filled with chickens, you will have 
some idea of the reception of these books 
among those boys. How eagerly they ac- 
cepted them, how excited and pleased they 
were! It was certainly a time of compensa- 
tion. It was full payment for the time spent 
in placing them. I only wish that the donors 
could have been there to witness the scene. 
This School is built and kept up by the State 
of Florida, but no library is provided except- 
ing school-books. This little library will 
be read and reread, and will do a wondrous 
amount of good. ‘The superintendent and 
officers and teachers have all been profuse in 
their thanks. Francis M. McHALe. 
Marianna, Fta. 


For Star Island. 


The ‘‘open house and sale’? planned for 
June 17 at Mrs. W. I. Lawrance’s home in 
Auburndale has been postponed. ‘The idea 
of purchasing a stereopticon for the various 
conferences at the Oceanic Hotel, Star 
Island, has not been abandoned. Some 
money already is at hand. We would like 
about one hundred dollars as soon as possible 
so that we can put into. our own home our own 
stereopticon, thereby affording the members 
of the various conferences much pleasure 
and saving much expense of rental. 

Any one who wishes to contribute will 
kindly send money to the undersigned, who 
will gratefully acknowlege it. 

Cary B. WETHERELL, 
20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 
Union-at-Large Report, 1915-16. 


The Union-at-Large is just rounding out 
its tenth year. Mrs. Thomas Weston, Jr., of 
West Newton, then Miss Loring, was its 
originator and first chairman, serving five 
years, with the present chairman serving 
five. Of the original members but one is 
now receiving literature, this one being from 
Maryland. Four of the young ladies who 
were enrolled at Bryn Mawr in 1908 are 
still members. Eight who were enrolled in 
1909 are also on the list. One member is 
from the mountains of California; another 
we have followed from a Northern college 
to the mines of the Southwest; one who 
enrolled .for 1910 and one for 1911 are 
teachers. From an enrolment of thirty or 
forty we have grown to an enrolment of one 
hundred. The average for 1915-16 was 
eighty-six. 

One of the greatest difficulties of this com- 
mittee for the coming year will be to find 
suitable tracts to use in the work, for we 
seem to have used all that are now in the 
American Unitarian Association list. We 
are grateful to the senior society for the one 
hundred and sixty they have already provided. 

We are beginning to see the results of our 
work, for one of our members, a student of 
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an Eastern college, now has a professorship 


in a Western college, and is carrying on the 
young people’s work there. Another mem- 
ber is a professor in an Eastern college 
and is doing very fine work among the boys. 
When I first took up this work I had visions 
of founding Unitarian clubs in the colleges 
of the East, to correspond with the student 
work done in the West. While I have 
never really realized that vision, it has at 
least become.a substantial shadow, for a 
young man has offered to start a club in one 
of the Eastern colleges next year. I hope 
that this will be the successful beginning of 
many more. 
AvtmirA E. SIMMONS, 
Chairman for the Union-at-Large. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Dr. Francis G. Peabody will 
preach Sunday, June 18, at eleven o’clock. 


The First Unitarian Church, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., opened 
the season, Sunday, June 11, with a service 
at 11 A.M. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot preached. 


Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany will preach 
at a union service in the Arlington Street 
Church next Sunday, June 18. ‘The Church 
of the Disciples will be closed until Sunday, 
September 17, when the church services 
and the Sunday-school work will be resumed. 


The Middle States Fellowship Committee 
has received from Charles Riedel, of the 
Unitarian denomination, an application for 
the certificate of commendation issued by 
this Committee. Rev. Leon A. Harvey, 
Rev. Walter R. Hunt, Rev. James A. Fairley, 
Secretary, 104 East 20th Street, New York 
City. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 


has received from Charles William Porter- 
Shirley, of the Methodist denomination, an 
application for the certificate of commenda- 
tion issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. 
Leavens, Secretary, 169 Prichard Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


The sixty-eighth annual session of the 
Cape Conference will be held in Sandwich, 
June 27 and 28. ‘The sermon on Tuesday 
evening will be preached by Rev. Pitt 
Dillingham. On Wednesday morning ad- 
dresses will be given by Henry S. Haskins, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
on ‘‘The War against War”; Rev. George 
Grover Mills, on ‘‘Industrial Democracy as 
a Religious Issue’; and by Rev. Samuel 
B. Nobbs, on ‘‘Do or Die; What To Do.” 
In the afternoon the Conference will be 
in the hands of the Women’s Alliance, 
Mrs. Emma Coolidge of Middleboro pre- 
siding; and an address will be given by Mrs. 
W. B. Nichols of Quincy, on ‘“‘The Cheerful 
Letter Exchange.’ Conference to adjourn 
at 3 P.M. 


The Essex Conference of Unitarian 
churches will meet with the First Parish 
Church of Gloucester, Mass., Wednesday, 
June 21. 
church will consist of a devotional service 
conducted by Rev. Pemberton Hale Cressey 
‘of Beverly, an address by Rev. Frank A. 


The morning programme in the 
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Powell of Braintree, on ‘‘The Demands of 
the Age,” and an address by Miss Martha 
Rich of Belmont, on the Calhoun Colored 
School. Luncheon will be served at the 
Hawthorne Inn, East Gloucester. ‘The after- 
noon programme, to be given in the hotel 
parlors, will be a variation from the usual 
programme appropriate to the time. and 
place. There will be a talk by Mr. James 
R. Pringle of Gloucester, on “‘Gloucester— 
An Outpost of Liberalism,” and Mr. James 
O. Fagan of Waverley will read a paper on 
“The Religion of Shakespeare.” 


Churches. 


BEVERLY, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
Pemberton H. Cressey: On Sunday, June 11, 
Rev. Pemberton H. Cressey was installed 
minister. After prayer by Rev. Benjamin 
R. Bulkeley, formerly minister of this church, 
Rev. Charles E. Park preached the sermon. 
The installing prayer was offered by Rev. 
Harris G. Hale, D.D., of the Leyden Con- 
gregational Church of Brookline. Roland 
W. Boyden, Esq., welcomed the new minister 
to the parish; Rev. Carey W. Chamberlin 
of the First Baptist Church of Beverly 
welcomed him to the city; and Rev. Edward 
D. Johnson of the First Church of Salem 
welcomed him to the Essex Conference. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot gave a brief closing 
address. The meeting-house was filled with 
a representative congregation, including a 
good delegation from the church in Groton, 
of which Mr. Cressey has been the minister 
for the past thirteen years. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: The eighth and last 
parish supper of the season was held June 1, 
and a review of the year’s activities was given 
by the secretaries of the various church or- 
ganizations, the Sunday-school, and the par- 
ish, closing with an address by the minister. 
Music was interspersed. ‘The Sunshine Club 
of little girls, Boys’ Good Cheer Club, Lend- 
a-Hand Club of young women, Men’s Cove- 
nant Club, Junior Branch Alliance, and the 
Ladies’ Charitable Society Alliance Branch 
had been active with monthly or semi- 
monthly meetings, besides special entertain- 
ments; and the philanthropic work ac- 
complished meant increased comfort for 
many in the community. Among the list 
of speakers for the Men’s Club were Lieut.- 
Col. Willis W. Stover on “ Military Prepared- 
ness,’’ Charles T. Cahill on “The Story of 
the Shoe” (illustrated), Mr. Rio Muraoka 
of Japan on “Home Life and Religion in 
Japan,’ Mr. W. B. Flint on ‘The Messina 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows. Located on an island off the 
coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea 
air scented with the odor of treca aguas an at- 


evergreen 
tractive place. Quiet and homelike. Acco tes sixty. 


Booklet. Address J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 


The Problem of Illegitimacy 
The Society for Helping Destitute Moth- 
ers and Infants offers leaflets and Reports 
giving the substance of what they have — 
learned in more than forty years of success- 
ful work for mothers and infants ing 
many unmarried mothers. 
dress, Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
of The Society for Helping Des 
ersand Infants.) = 
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i; aoe” bitackeeted), Mr. S. E. Whit- 

taker on “Before and During the War in 
Germany. ” The Alliance Branch had lis- 
tened with profit to Mrs. R. B. Cutter of 
West Roxbury on ‘Brook Farm,” Mrs. 
William Walsh of Billerica on ‘“ Alliance Re- 
sponsibilities,” Mr. J. O. Fagan of Waverley 
on “‘Our Boys and Girls,’ Mrs. Harold 
Pickett of Hudson on “‘ Women in the Min- 
istry,” Mrs. Beatley of Roxbury and Mrs. 
Foxcroft of Cambridge on ‘Suffrage and 
Anti-Suffrage,’’ as well as to several members 
of the local branch. The pastor had given 
fifty-six sermons and public addresses be- 
sides attending twenty funerals and his 
pastoral duties. While absent in the South 
for six Sundays, the pulpit was ably filled 
by the American Unitarian Association. 
More money has been raised for outside de- 
mands than ever before, every debt paid, 
while the Sunday congregations have aver- 
aged larger than the preceding years. As 
Woburn is not a growing residential place, 
and therefore the burden falls on the same 
loyal souls each year, this condition is grati- 
fying. 

Personals. 


After a pastorate of over seven years at 
Grace Chapel, Green Harbor, Mass., Rev. 
George L. Mason has accepted a unanimous 
call from the Second Universalist Society at 
North Orange, Mass., under the system of 
interchange of pulpits between the Unita- 
rian and Universalist fellowships, so that Mr. 
Mason will be enrolled in the year books of 
both denominations. During the seven 
years at Green Harbor the Sunday-school 
has been maintained continually, the Alli- 
ance branch has been active all the time, 
and affairs have gone on with strong ties 
binding minister and people. One strong 
reason impelling Mr. Mason to take up a 
field in the western part of the State is the 
fact that Mrs. Mason’s old, home is only 
twenty-five miles distant. The new work 
begins with the first Sunday in July. 


Rev. Robert F. Leavens, minister of the 
First Parish, Unitarian, Fitchburg, has ac- 
ecpted the call of the First Unitarian 
Church, Omaha, Neb., and will begin his 
new work in September. He is a native 
of Arlington and graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1901 and the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1905. He was ordained 
in 1907, and after a term of service as as- 
sistant minister of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, he went in 1908 to Fitch- 
burg. The church in Omaha is one that 
has been greatly stimulated by the Uni- 
tarian ‘‘Preaching Mission’? of the past 
year. The money is subscribed for a new 
and beautiful church, and Mr. Leavens will 
find a greatly enlarged field of work. 


Living 

The waters of the great river grow more 
calm as we approach the great sea; the 
current is less swift, and we’ve time to look 
about and enjoy—and think Browning right 
one of the last of life as justifying 

the first. 

they” 


‘It is pitifully true that many 
y ree this stage of the great 
1 themselves out, have dissi- 
ulty of enjoyment, and live in 
— without hope for 
and yet it seems to 
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me that none need be hopeless. While 


there is life there is hope. Whosoever will 
may make the remainder of his life good. 

Let go the past, except where it is possible 
to make amends for some wrong. Say: 
“Tet me never despair! While I am a 
conscious being let me work at the best 
within my reach, to-day, and plan better 
things for to-morrow.” 

How great and wonderful is the universal 
life of the world! ‘The trees live, as well 
as the birds that sing in the branches, and 
the grass that grows for the cattle and the 
herb for the service of man. Not only for 
man does the herb grow! ‘First for itself, 
then for its relation to other life forms, includ- 
ing man, each form of life finding its place, 
giving its service, and enjoying the days. 

So the River of Life bears us onward, 
onward and outward, day by day, year by 
year, toward the great sea. What that sea 
holds for us I do not know. I have long 
loved the words that Tennyson puts into 
the mouth of Ulysses: ‘‘My purpose holds 
to sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
of all the western stars until I die. It may 
be that the gulfs shall wash us down. It 
may be we shall reach the Happy Isles, and 
see the great Achilles, whom we knew.” 

It seems that the Author of our being did 
not give us certainty in regard to the bound- 
less sea of Eternity beyond; and so it is 
right to accept the situation just as it is— 
or just as it seems to us. 

It’s a great loss to go out of this world, 
to come to an end of this life, and I feel this 
more keenly because I do not see 

“What undreamed beauty passing show 

Requites the loss of what we know.” 
Vet if we knew we might be the more un- 
happy because not allowed to enter im- 
mediately upon that better life. ‘One 
world at a time”’ is a pretty good motto. 

Let’s make the best of what is now and 
here!—David Utter. 


Belief. 


The relation between creed and character 
is so close that it is a mistake to suppose that 
our beliefs are something we can accept or 
reject at will. We all know how in serious 
differences of opinion we occasionally reach 
a point where further discussion is profitless. 
The prolongation of verbal strife does not 
present any new point of view or any facts 
that were overlooked in thé course of the 
argument—indeed does not serve any pur- 
pose but to fulfil the desire of one who is 
fond of controversy. Each remains of the 
same opinion still; and the reason is that 
you cannot argue about fundamental con- 
victions, your feeling about ultimate values. 
The things you really believe, that have 
taken hold of life and have worked them- 
selves into the blood and bone and tissues 
of your being, have not been arrived at by 
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a nicely balanced set of opinions, but only 
by all the accumulated experiences of life. 
They are the fruits of what you have been 
thinking and feeling and willing. 

There are not a few who believe that the 
time has almost arrived when there will be 
a renewal of the religious hopes and spirit; 
when the faith of man so long paralyzed by 
the teachings of a materialistic, dogmatic 
science will awaken to new life and power; 
when the very horrors of the present world- 
conflict will send man with a new sincerity 
and earnestness to inquire whether there 
is a righteous Will and Purpose ruling the 
destinies of men and of nations, and whether 
there can be any satisfactory life in disobedi- 
ence to the eternal laws. Indeed, the signs 
are not lacking that they who so hope and 
prophesy may not be far from the truth; 
but such a revival of religion, if it comes, will 
not be the induced product of human in- 
strumentalities, it will not be a revival of 
hopes and fears which have little place in 
the practical experience of the modern 
world; neither will it be a revival connect- 
ing itself at all with the questions of ortho- 
doxy of belief. It will grow out of beliefs 
and modes of action, the ways of thinking 
and feeling which are now the living experi- 
ences of the present and which are making 
the world a happier and a diviner place to 
live in. It will grow out of the better un- 
derstanding of the religious implications and 
divine meanings of the multitudinous and 
complex life of the present. It will grow 
out of our belief in the essential goodness of 
man, in the laws of nature, and in the limit- 
less resources of the universe. It will grow 
out of our belief in orders of reality, reserves 
of power and creative life beyond the power 
of the human mind to imagine or fully under- 
stand; and when in the strength and in- 
spiration of this faith, based on verifiable 
experience, we take our place in the social 
body and manifest the good-will in all our 
human relationships, when the clouds of 
sorrow and disappointment are over our 
life and we can still live with patience and 
noble courage, because we are convinced 
that tbe blue sky of the Divine Love is 
greater and more enduring than the mists 
that veil our vision—then we sball have relig- 
ion expressed in terms of life, faith uttering 
itself in daily deeds, and creed worked up 
into character. If we must still utter our 
belief in words, perhaps the most rational 
and comprehensive creed that we could 
form would be: ‘‘ We believe in love to God 
and love to man.’’—Rev. Arthur H. Winn. 


All the up-to-date light stations on the 
coasts of the United States possess fog signals 
for warning the mariner of the presence of 
rocks and other dangers in foggy weather. 
The larger ones are so powerful that their 
blasts can be heard twenty-five to thirty 
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“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“ WHITE MOUNTAIN ”; Refrigerators carry the Cold, Pure Chill of the 
ed White Mountains to every quarter of the Globe. 
ew England’s energy, skill! and,reliability has placed ‘‘ The Chest 
with the Chill in it” in over a million homes. 
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Pleasantries. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘‘the child 


was regally adopted.”’ 


“T don’t like that dog of Fred’s,’”’ said Aunt 
Nancy. ‘“He’s always elbowing his way in 
where he isn’t wanted.” 


“No man can do anything against his 
will,’ said a metaphysician. ‘‘Can’t he, 
though?”’ exclaimed Banks. ‘“‘Don’t I get 
up at seven o’clock six mornings every week 
against my will?”’ 


“Do you think that the automobile will 
displace the horse?’’ asked the conversa- 
tional young woman. ‘‘It will,’ answered 
the nervous young man as he gazed down the 
road, “‘if it ever hits him.” 


An English barrister, arguing before the 
criminal court, says Answers, remarked 
with much solemnity to the presiding jus- 
tice, ‘‘My lord, there is honor among 
thieves.”’ The justice looked at him severely. 
“There is gold in sea water,’ he replied, 
“but it cannot be extracted in profitable 
quantities. Go on, sir.” 


At one of the schools in this city yesterday, 
says the Newburyport Herald, the master, in 
a general exercise, wrote the word ‘‘dozen”’ 
on the blackboard, and asked the pupils to 
each write a sentence containing the word. 
He was somewhat taken aback to find on one 
of the papers the following unique sentence: 
“‘T dozen know my lesson.” 


“Why did not Mrs. S. take that coat?”’ 
said a superintendent to a saleswoman who 
was hanging up a rejected garment. “Be- 
cause she did not want it, sir,’? was the inno- 
cent reply. ‘‘Want it!’’ retorted the in- 
dignant questioner. ‘‘If you are going to 
sell people only what they want, you had 
better go to a post-office and sell stamps.”’ 


Hon. Benjamin Kimball is said to have com- 
plained to one of he butchers at Gilford 
about the quality of meat supplied, saying: 
“That lamb you sold me must have been old 
enough to vote. It was so tough I could 
hardly cut it.” ‘‘Oh,” said the butcher, 
“that is nothing; Tom Fuller said the last 
piece of meat he bought of me was so tough 
he couldn’t get his fork into the gravy.” 


Little Millie’s father and grandfather were 
Republicans; and, as election drew near, 
they spoke of their opponents with ever- 
increasing warmth, never heeding Millie’s 
attentive ears. One night, as the little maid 
was preparing for bed, she cast a fearful glance 
across the room, and whispered in a fright- 
ened little voice: ‘‘O mamma, I’m afraid to 
go to bed. I’m afraid there’s a Democrat in 
the closet.’”—Organiszer. 


A SONNET. 


Two voices are there: one is of the deep; 

It learns the storm-cloud’s thunderous melody, 

Now roars, now murmurs with the changing 
sea, 

Now bird-like pipes, now closes soft in sleep; 

And one is of an old half-witted sheep 

Which bleats articulate monotony, 

And indicates that two and one are three, 

That grass is green, lakes damp, and moun- 
tains steep; 

And, Wordsworth, both are thine; at certain 


times, 

Forth from the heart of thy melodious 
rhymes 

The form and pressure of high thoughts will 
burst; 


At other times—good Lord! I’d rather be 

Quite unacquainted with the A, B, C, 

‘Than write such hopeless rubbishas thy worst. 
—James Kenneth Stephen. 
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Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE .$5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Reo. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— | 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked ie 9 of the music is what it should be in 
a book for chil ;—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as 1 know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— a 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people aay sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 

Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 

To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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_ Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly. 
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A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
waste in house or GARAGE. : 

Our Underground Earth 

Closet means freedom from 

polluted water. - 

Look for our Trade Marks 

M Inuse12 yrs. Itpaystolookusup. 

Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
: West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD COLLEGE 
New playground onthe Charles River. Junior Department 

GEO. H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals, 


Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervisio 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Trave 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sournworra, President. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
m. 


a liberal, practical education. Cu 


theatres, etc. 
SCH 


poise in househol 
under trained teachers. 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Principals — 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS l 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS’. a 
A school with | gi and oi courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
tivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 

Modern Languages, Art, Music. Full household arts course. Gymnasi 
back riding, swimming. Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals, 


27th year. 
GOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of English schools, develops efficiency and 
id management. Resident pupils in separate house conduct household 


ium, tennis, horse- 


